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Let us, then, go to Bethlehem; let us go to the grotto of 
the King of Peace, the peace of which the choirs of angels 
sang. Prostrate before Him and, on behalf of this torn and 
divided humanity, on behalf of those numberless souls, to 
whatever people they may belong, who are bleeding and 
dying, who are weeping and mourning, who have lost their 
fatherland, let us address to Him our prayers for peace and 
concord, for help and salvation, using the words which the 


Church put upon the lips of her children during this holy 


season: “O Emanuel, our King and Lawgiver, the Expected 


of nations and their Saviour, come and save us, our Lord 


and our God.” 


—PopE Pius XII. 
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THE HANDMAID'S SON ...A SLAVE 


ANTONINUS M. JURGELAITIS, O.P. 


N ANY HOME a new born child will become the center 
of attraction. There is something wondrous about that 
tiny bundle of humanity which draws all eyes to itself. 
Any mystery will excite attention, and no one can deny 

that a new born child is all mystery. The Child who was born 
at Bethlehem on the first Christmas Day came into the world 
doubly wrapped in mystery, for within His mysterious humanity 
there lay an infinitely more mysterious Divinity. Immediately, 
the manger on which His Mother placed Him became the center 
of the world’s stage, and the Infant lying there drew all eyes to 
Himself. His Eternal Father gazed at Him with Infinite Love; 
His Mother’s eyes sparkled with heavenly joy, because the Al- 
mighty had done great things for her; angelic eyes were fixed 
on Him and Saint Joseph could not tear himself away; wide- 
eyed, ragged shepherds stared at Him, truly believing that He 
was the Christ. Throughout the ages Christian eyes have looked 
on Christ; some gazed long and prayerfully, others merely 
glanced and turned aside. This tendency of merely glancing and 
continuing along the way is still widely prevalent in these times. 
Men fear to stop and look on Christ. As a result their lives, in- 
stead of being careful reproductions of His perfect Life, are 
nothing but distorted caricatures of it. This fear could be over- 
come easily, if men found the time to think of Christ. Among 
those who do pause to think of Christ, there are some who cen- 
ter their thoughts on His Divinity, taking His humanity for 
granted, as if the Divinity in Christ were the only mystery in- 
volved. There are mysteries in His Humanity, too. One of these, 
the relation of Christ’s Humanity to His Father and Mother, 
offers material for some very interesting reflections. 
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The first hint of this mystery is found in the Gospel of Saint 
Luke: “But Mary said, ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord: be it 
done to me according to thy word.’’? This was in reply to the 
question of Gabriel, the messenger of God, who asked her in 
God’s name, if she would consent to be the Mother of His Eter- 
nal Son. When Gabriel heard Mary’s words, he must have hesi- 
tated a moment before returning to God, as the thought struck 
him that she who was to be the Mother of God called herself a 
handmaid. Mary did this a second time in Saint Elizabeth’s 
home, when she confided to her cousin the reason why her soul 
magnified the Lord and her spirit rejoiced in God her Saviour, 
namely: “Because He has regarded the lowliness of His hand- 
maid.”* Saint ENzabeth, however, did not see in Mary a hand- 
maid, but wondered how she had come to deserve a visit from 
the Mother of her Lord. Mary, who twice spoke that word, did 
see something in herself which neither the Archangel nor the 
Saint could see. She saw her true position before God and re- 
joiced in her title of handmaid. At Bethlehem, surely, she 
received a perfect right to change it to “Mother of God,” but her 
Wisdom counselled her not to do so. Far from relinquishing 
her lowly title at the birth of her Son, she passed it on to Him. 
This clearly indicates how dear to Mary that title was. God, 
also, must have loved that title, for He permitted His Son to be 
born of a self-avowed handmaid, knowing that His Son would 
have to bear a similar name. Children of handmaids are slaves ; 
hence, Jesus, Son of Mary the Handmaid, came into the world a 
Slave. 

This notion of Christ as Slave is precisely the mystery in- 
volved in the Humanity of the Babe of Bethlehem. Eyes accus- 
tomed to look upon Christ as King and High Priest, as Saviour 
and Teacher, may turn aside with a certain aversion from the 
picture of Christ in the guise of a slave. After all, it would seem 
that since Christ the Son of God was God, He could not be called 
a slave. This is true; as God, Christ cannot be called a slave. In 
Christ, however, God and Man were perfectly conjoined in such 
away that names denoting human qualities might be truly said 
of Him, excepting, of course, the name of sinner. Therefore, 
Christ, insofar as He is Divine, rightfully deserves the titles of King, 
Saviour, Teacher ; if His Humanity be regarded, He may fittingly be 
called Slave. This statement needs further explanation. 


‘Luke, I, 38 
* Luke, I, 48. 
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Things are said to be fitting, when they may be joined to- 
gether without opposition. A small size hat on a large size head 
does not fit, because there is a ridiculous disproportion between 
hat and head. So when it is said that Christ may fittingly be 
called a slave, it means that there is no opposition between the 
terms Christ and slave, as there would be between God and 
slave. A clarification of the meaning of the word slave will help 
to see this. A slave is a living instrument belonging completely 
to a master. Three things go to make up a slave: a human be- 
ing, his function as an instrument, his total subjection to a mas- 
ter. These three characteristics will be found in both perfect or 
voluntary slavery, and in imperfect, or involuntary slavery, 
Slavery as it is used in common speech is always involuntary. 
However, the pure notion of slavery does not exclude a volun- 
tary state of subjection to another. As a matter of fact, when 
slavery is voluntary, it becomes more perfect. When Christ of 
His own free will assumed human flesh, He fulfilled the above 
stated conditions and became thereby a Perfect Slave. First, 
He was born a true man; second, as man He was the Perfect 
Instrument of His Father in the task of redeeming the world; 
third, as Instrument He belonged completely to a master—His 
Father. No other slave was so perfectly human; Christ’s body 
and its faculties were without the slightest defect. No other 
slave was more completely an instrument, since Christ accom- 
plished exactly what was required of Him. No other slave be- 
longed more surely to a master than Christ belonged to God. 
Manifestly, slave is a fitting name for the Son of Man. At this 
point it is well to notice that those three qualities pertaining to 
slavery were fulfilled in the case of the Blessed Virgin, also. 
She was human, the most perfect and purest of creatures out- 
side of Christ; she was the instrument God used to give Christ 
to men, and also, lead them back to Him; her subjection to God 
her Master, was surpassed only by Christ, her Son. It is appar- 
ent, then, that the Blessed Mother of God called herself hand- 
maid with very good reason. Saint Paul, too, was not defaming 
Christ when he said: “He emptied himself, taking the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men...”® It was not by 
mere chance that the Psalmist sang: “O Yahwe, I am indeed thy 
servant and the son of thy handmaid.”* Rather, he was prefig- 
uring there in the Messianic sense Christ, the Perfect Slave of 


* Phillipians, IT, 7. 
“Psalm CXV, 16. 
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Yahwe, and Mary, Yahwe’s humble handmaid. Finally, Christ 
Himself affirms this: “. . . the Son of man is not come to be 
ministered unto, but to minister .. .”5 

All the above indicated lines of thought come to a focus in 
the question: Why? Why did Christ choose to live this life of 
a Perfect Slave? The answer to this question is to be found in 
the reasons for the Incarnation itself: Christ beame man to re- 
pair the damage done to God’s glory, to magnify His Mother, 
to free mankind from its sin. Each of these reasons demanded 
of Christ a voluntary subjection, a slavery of Love. To make 
amends for His Father’s outraged Majesty Christ took upon 
Himself the form of man who perpetrated the injury, and by 
His perfect life-of submission effected the required infinite repa- 
ration to God’s glory. Christ was subject as a slave, not only to 
God, but to His Blessed Mother for the sake of God, and in this 
way honored her immeasurably. Think of the limitless confi- 
dence placed in a young girl of sixteen chosen by God to be His 
Mother. Think of the honor granted her by the fact that Christ 
placed Himself at His Mother’s beck and call for nearly ten 
times the number of years that He spent in the public ministry 
of His Father. Of course, this was the Will of God and must 
not be taken to mean that He honored His Mother ten times as 
much as God. 

There is another reason of great importance. The redemp- 
tion of all men and their instruction in the ways of perfect liv- 
ing induced Christ to make of Himself a flawless example of 
every virtue, but especially of Charity and Humility. Charity, 
because it is the virtue which turns the soul to God and unites 
it with Him; Humility, because this virtue helps the soul ad- 
vance most swiftly towards Him. The willingness with which 
Christ assumed human flesh, and consequently slavery, demon- 
strates His Charity and Humility. In the Incarnation, then, if 
we may say so, Christ forgot that He was the Son of God, so 
that we, too, might forget that we are the adopted children of 
God (an honor of which we sometimes get too proud) and live 
as Christ did—Slaves of Love. In a similar way, Christ chose 
to serve Mary as her Slave to caution us against boastfully 
claiming to be her children and at the same time excusing our- 
selves from the total service we owe her. 


* Mark, X, 45. 





VANISHING STAR 


ROBERT PROUT, O.P. 


HEN the star rose over Bethlehem and heralded the the birth 
of Christ, its purpose was fulfilled; when it had announced 
the place where the Saviour was, it disappeared. Its useful- 
ness had been exhausted. The same course is followed by 

very many articles about Christmas, for they also vanish, at least in 
their effects, once the Christmas season is ended. There is a valid 
excuse for the star because our Lord was born in the flesh only once. 
There is no excuse for the vanishing star of doctrine since Christ 
should be continually reborn in our hearts. You have seen examples 
in many articles of the tendency to localize Christmas in the sense 
that the article arouses our fervor at Christmas time but is forgotten 
for the rest of the year. It failed to take into account the larger sense 
of the Incarnation. In its effort to describe the Christ-child, the star, 
the stable or the manger, it sometimes neglected the fact that the In- 
carnation is timeless, that the birth of Christ is the inception of our 
spiritual life, that the benefits of His coming foster that life within 
us. This article will attempt to set forth those benefits in such a man- 
ner that they not only arouse our love for Christ at Christmas but will 
continue to draw our souls to Him throughout the year. 

Gratitude and love are never drawn from the human heart more 
strongly than by the realization that someone has been kind to us. In 
the Incarnation Christ shows two types of kindness. He presents us 
with gifts and He helps our helplessness. When such kindness so 
exceeds human expectation that we cannot adequately conceive the 
love which prompted it, then our heart melts within us for it outstrips 
the feeble yet necessary striving of our minds and pierces the veil of 
faith to the very heart of God Himself. 

When the sin of Adam wounded our nature, man lost everything 
worth while except life itself and natural gifts. The gifts of super- 
nature which he had received from the hand of God when he was 
created were taken from him. Though he had no real right to them, 
their loss made that life which he still retained practically worthless. 
As he was, he could never see the face of God. He had turned from 
Him and was helpless to return. Out of the depth of divine love, God 
sent His Only-begotten Son to assume flesh and repair the infinite 
damage sin had caused. By the Incarnation Christ once again turned 
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the face of man towards God. Through His coming we were made 
adopted sons of the Father, restored in some ways more bountifully 
than before to the gifts which become a son of God. Christ healed 
our nature through redemption and lifted man from his helpless con- 
dition. As if that were not enough, He showered upon him innu- 
merable advantages which would help him one day to attain to the 
vision of God. 

Those advantages and aids which Christ brings to us by His 
Incarnation will be explained in this order. Christ redeemed man 
and by His redemption both aids man to do good and restrains him 
from evil. He aids him to do good by increasing his faith, hope and 
charity, by offering His own example, and by giving him a share of 
His divine life. . He restrains man from evil by breaking the grip of 
the devil, by making man realize his dignity, by teaching him to rely 
on His grace, by deflating his pride, and by bestowing upon him free- 
dom from the dominion of Satan. An explanation of each of these 
points will form the rest of the article. 

Though man’s nature was repaired, some of the ravages of sin 
had not left him. Like a person who has had an operation he still 
bore the mark of the wound in his soul. For instance, he has to be 
pushed in order to do good. Christ provides the necessary impetus by 
His Incarnation. By the very fact of assuming our mortal flesh, He 
makes our faith more certain. When we see the Son of God becom- 
ing man, we are more disposed to believe when God speaks. We still 
do not see the things of faith but our assent to them is mightily 
strengthened on account of Christ. That invincible trust and con- 
fidence in God which characterizes faith, through the coming of 
Christ, is made the unshaken rock from which all our actions take 
their strength. 

Hope is absolutely essential to the living of human life. Our 
confidence in Christ and hope for the eternal reward He promises us 
is an invaluable aid to living. Even in the face of disaster the virtue 
of hope carries us through and strengthens our determination to reach 
the goal. The reason why hope has this power is because it is based 
on a sure foundation. When, through the Incarnation, we see how 
much God loves us, our hope takes a firmer stand and while we do 
not yet possess the things hoped for we hope more certainly that they 
will be ours. It was to lift man up and strengthen his hope as well 
that Christ lowered Himself to the level of man. Because of this 
man more surely inclines toward the eternal vision that lies beyond 
the horizon of time. 

What could more greatly excite our love for God than that the 
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Son of God should take to Himself our ailing flesh? Is it possible 
to think of any greater proof of God’s love for us than the Incarna- 
tion? That the Son of God should walk the earth for no other reason 
than His love for us seems incredible unless we recall that God’s ways 
are not our ways. Our puny efforts in the direction of love bog down 
pitifully before the face of Him Who taught us how to love. Love 
consists in being interested in another as if that other were one’s self. 
It is a complete giving with no thought of a return. When we see 
the Son of God offering Himself completely and entirely for us, can 
we do anything less than give ourselves entirely to Him? The way 
in which He inspires our love for Him has no parallel for the simple 
reason that God has no parallel. 

Man being prone to evil needs an example if he is to do good. 
With a model before his eyes he finds it much easier to do good than 
he would without such a model. The Incarnate Son is that Model. 
We have but to follow in His footsteps if we would reach His goal. 
The life of Christ is meant to be our example and model and incen- 
tive, because everything He said and did was for our instruction. It 
would be exceedingly difficult to follow the path He has mapped out 
if He had not gone before us, keeping us on the road and urging us 
on by His sympathetic entreaties when the way becomes steep. His 
strong hand bears us up lest we fall and His presence gives us cour- 
age, for He has already traversed the way and knows it well. The 
end of the road is not in sight but we trust completely in His guid- 
ance, for to help us is His sole reason for being at our side. We may 
lean upon His arm with perfect confidence that He will not fail us. 
We cannot fall by the wayside as long as He supports us. Nor will 
we move towards our eternal goal unless He aids our progress. 

Christ’s taking of our human nature had a peculiarly divine effect 
upon us. When the Incarnate Son shared our nature through the 
Incarnation, He made us members of His Mystical Body. “You will 
readily understand from all this, Venerable Brethren, why Paul the 
Apostle so often writes that Christ is in us and we in Christ. In 
proof of which there is this other more subtle reason. Christ is in us 
through His Spirit whom he gives to us, and through whom He acts 
within us in such a way that all divine activity of the Holy Spirit 
within our souls must also be attributed to Christ. . . . This com- 
munication of the Spirit of Christ is the channel through which flow 
into all the members of the Church those gifts, powers and extraor- 
dinary graces found superabundantly in the Head as in their source, 
and they are perfected day by day in these members according to the 
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office they may hold in the Mystical Body of Jesus Christ.’ Christ 
by His Incarnation secured for us this presage of our future complete 
possession of God for all eternity. 

Due to the fall of our first parents man not only needs an induce- 
ment to do good; he needs, also, something to restrain him from 
doing evil. When a sick person is cured of a vicious habit which has 
undermined his health, he should not have those things which were 
responsible for his sickness. By His Incarnation Christ not only re- 
stored spiritual health to the soul of men, He also provides against 
man falling prey to the same sickness again. He establishes this pre- 
ventive force in several ways. 

When man submitted himself to the domination of Satan through 
the first sin, the grip of the devil was too strong for man to break. 
Remember that the devil had been an angel and though cast into hell, 
he still retained the brilliant power of the angelic intellect. Man’s 
weak mind is no match for it. Our human understanding needs to 
be helped by God Himself if we are to escape the wiles of the devil. 
Christ by His Incarnation instructed us that we may not succumb to 
the temptations of the devil. By assuming our flesh He mortally 
humiliated Satan, for one thing the devil cannot withstand or under- 
stand is love, and love is the reason for the Incarnation. The In- 
carnate God keeps us from giving in to temptation because the pur- 
pose of His coming was to rescue us from the bondage of sin. 

Respect for himself is an absolute prerequisite if man is to pro- 
ceed on his way to God. If he has no self-respect his life will be 
aimless, his actions pointless, his efforts fruitless. When difficulties 
arise he has no reason to oppose them. He has no starting point from 
which to jump off. All the “fight” is gone out of him. Such is the 
picture of a man whom sin has robbed of his self-respect. When 
Christ assumed our flesh, a basis for self-respect was returned to man. 
He then saw clearly the dignity of his nature and perceived that it 
was worth something because of the very fact that Christ became 
man. Now he realized he had something to fight for. The backbone 
of his nature was stiffened and he could walk with his head erect, 
proclaiming to the world the calm yet humble assurance of his new 


found dignity. 


That man might not become vain in his new found dignity, the 
Incarnation serves him as a constant reminder that it is the God- 
Man Who pours His grace upon him. We are very prone to take 
things for granted. That urge within us to forget our humble begin- 





*Encyclical Mystici Corporis, Pope Pius XII, NCWC edition, pg. 48. 
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ning is checked by our realization of the fact that God become man 
is the source of all our blessings. Because we are always seeking to 
become independent, a noble quest in the natural order but suicidal 
when there is question of grace, the manhood of Christ recalls con- 
stantly to us that God has lifted us up and not we ourselves. 

One of the greatest obstacles to our smooth progression along 
the road to eternal happitiess is our pride. It is a sickness like every 
other sin, but there is this insidious element about pride, that it not 
only causes our ill-health but also prevents our taking any remedy. 
This is the blinding force of pride. The soul sick with pride is in 
the same condition as a man who is physically sick but thinks he is 
well. He is the most difficult patient to treat for he will not take his 
medicine. Christ’s taking of our human nature is the sovereign cure 
for pride. We cannot refuse to quaff the medicine of humility when 
we see Christ drinking it to the dregs. The softly-lit humility of God 
lowering Himself to become man tones down the flashing blindness 
of our pride and enables us to see ourselves in our true light, for 
humility and truth are inseparable. 

By far the most noble possession of man and the one for which 
he is fighting today is his freedom. It must be a most precious thing 
when men are ready and willing to go to the expense even of life 
itself to preserve it. That freedom which is held up before our eyes 
as an ideal to be striven after even to blood is not, however, as neces- 
sary as freedom from the servitude of sin. The one has supreme 
value in the temporal order but the other bears the stamp of eternity 
and is the only ticket that will be recognized for a passage to heaven. 
Christ’s coming freed us from the domination of Satan. He broke 
the chains in which the devil had bound us. If we are as willing to 
fight to preserve that freedom from Satan which He won for us as 
we are to preserve our country’s freedom, then we need have no fear 
for the outcome. But on the other hand there are those who while 
fighting for their country’s freedom lay down their arms as cowards 
when it comes to the battle for their own freedom from sin. Why is 
this? It is because they refuse to accept the freedom Christ fought 
for with His Blood. It is because men blind themselves to the com- 
ing of Christ. 

The most useful way that suggests itself to conclude so that the 
points of the article will be remembered and pondered is to wrap them 
up in a neat package for handy fetching home. A summary will serve 
that purpose very well. Recalling that the reason for the Incarnation 
is the redemption of man, it is easy to see that the means God used 
to accomplish that purpose are most apt. Christ could have used no 
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more fitting method than He did use to redeem man. He wanted to 
urge man to do good and restrain him from evil. He leads him down 
the road to perfection which consists in doing good by increasing his 
faith, hope and charity, by giving him the solid footing of the path 
He has tread and by feeding the life of his soul with a share of His 
divinity. He restrains him from evil by placing him on a pinnacle 
having lifted him up out of his sorry condition. He does this by 
breaking the death grip of the devil, by restoring true dignity to his 
fallen nature, by protecting him from presumption through reliance 
on His grace, by crushing his pride through His own humility and 
by the crowning gift of freedom from Satan’s power. All this He 
accomplished through His Incarnation. If we keep these things in 
mind, the star which announced His coming will never fade in our 
hearts. On the*contrary, it will shine brighter than ever, lighting 
up for us the path to Heaven. 
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RELIGION AND WAR 


MANNES ROGERS, O.P. 


E ALL believe quite simply that God knows all things, from 
the most sublime truth to the lowest, ordinary, every day 
incident. He knows Himself; and each single, solitary 
hair on one’s head! If He has this vast treasury of knowl- 

edge, who will deny that God knows all about this present world 
struggle, even to the most remote incident therein? He not only 
knows about it, He permits it; just as He knows the number of hairs 
on the head and permits them to fall, in time and in a particular pat- 
tern. Should anyone deny this truth, he but deludes himself, and 
shadows his intellect so that an accurate appreciation of the state of 
war is impossible. The patent fact of God permitting this war, then, 
is not open to dispute; but the solution to the question why He per- 
mitted it, may be viewed from many different angles. We will attempt 
to look at but one of them, in an effort to present and develop a true 
perspective of the war. 

Since the smoke lifted from the final cannonading of the last 
war and since the godless signing of the Versailles treaty, morals have 
declined rapidly in sympathetic accord with the decline in religion. 
This fact is most obvious to any thinking man. Chiefly in morals, 
but just as universally in philosophy, politics and economics, this de- 
cline has drawn men away from their essential realization of a de- 
pendence upon Almighty God. Using this fact as a basis, it is rather 
easy to consider the present struggle as a divine attempt to bring men 
back to a religious trend of thought and manner of living. Many 
facts and incidents, each completely isolated from the other, are prov- 
ing every day that the war is accomplishing this very end. 

It is not strange, in the least, that war makes men religious. 
After all, war brings us very close to death; death in any form and 
at any time. What need have any of us to speak of the fear we all 
have of death; for no matter why we fear it, that awesome appre- 
hensiou is ever there in some degree. And death means, and will 
always mean, the meeting face to face with God. Indeed an awesome 
thought! Man is a creature, and as a creature must depend on his 
Creator for all things. Failing in the observance of the universally 
known and proclaimed commands of the Creator, the earthling must 
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necessarily tremble with fear and pray the mercy of the All-Powerful 
and Just One. As the animal fears its master at some wrong doing, 
and as the child respects whole heartedly the wishes of the parents, 
so the creature must conform to the dictates of the Creator. Yes, 
the one idea that will always give us pause—and for excellent cause! 
Religion is a bond; a knot tying us close to our God. A religious 
man need never know gnawing fear. Bound to his God in loving tie, 
the man of religious conviction can look on all men and all things— 
yes, even death—with supreme confidence and virtuous strength. 

Years of luxury, even the minimum of luxury, have made most 
of us forget our role as creature. We have become as the pagans of 
old; indeed, neo-paganism is not just a notion these days. Just as 
the proud and “cultured” Romans of antiquity glutted their un- 
quenchable appetites for pleasure and food, so are we today frolicking 
merrily in the halls and shrines of Bacchus and Venus. Rome paid 
a price, a mortal sum. Are we, too, to die the same ignominious. death 
of that once glorious nation? If we do, it will be through our own 
viciousness. They knew not the slightest concept of our God or 
His religion. We have had His priceless gem of faith these many 
centuries. They were ignorant, but we cannot cry that plea. Madly 
making merry with material things we have lost our perspective. 
Accidentals loom much more importantly before us than do essentials. 
After all, the material is so all-pervading; we do not have to imagine 
the world and all its abounding life, for it is all about us in all its 
enticing splendour. We have tasted and it was good; but that one 
taste has paralysed our vision. What good succulent sweets if we 
cannot see eternal truths? 

But put us on a battlefield! The first paralysing shock and 
tension will open our eyes just as a screaming power dive repairs the 
physical defect of the deaf. Accidentals fall away, and the neces- 
sary essentials loom large before our staring eyes.. What good the 
relaxations, the comforts and pleasures of yesterday when death is 
calling loudly? The material paradise we have built up these many 
years suddenly dissolves into the mist of the useless. Nothing matters 
now, or ever will, but the one big question: Am I ready? Only one 
type of man can answer that without too much fear of reprisal; he 
is the man who knows why he is on this enigmatic earth, and how he 
is going to traverse its many twisting paths. 

While our loved ones do battle and see the truths at last on some 
distant land or unknown part of the sea, we have our own test at 
home. We are also on the battlefield; for here we quickly realize 
our own helplessness. What can we do to help them, other than in a 
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material way’ What good our casings for their guns, or of what 
use infinite shipments of food, if they are dead? We are helpless in 
the face of death. But are we really? Religion now arises from its 
deep sleep within us as we, too, suddenly see its undying worth. We 
see how religion binds us to them and to our God. Our only means of 
aid for them brings us back to God, and bringing us back it also 
draws near the end of war. The end for which He may have prima- 
rily permitted it, and the end of the war itself. We are at home once 
more in the heavenly kingdom on earth; and our beloved ones will 
soon be at our own cherished hearths and homes. 

Religion will become for all of us all that it really is; not a mere 
name, a concept to be tossed about like an idle breeze. It will be 
basic, essential, in the lives of each and every one of us. Through 
religion we will see ourselves and our lives with perfect vision; in its 
enfolding strength we will become strong. Worthless things, as 
worry and despair, will be discarded; and reaching out fully, we 
will complete and fulfill our every thought and desire. We have seen 
how worry has not helped us or our fighting ones; we can and will 
see how religion takes care of all needs. Either in religion itself, or 
in our many acts of life emanating from a religious font we have a 
realistic view of our everyday life. Our leaders have followed this 
trend of thought, at least essentially, and have said that we must have 
peace with justice. They say this because they realize that without 
these two virtues so combined there cannot be a world free from war. 
If we truly desire such a world, and what man does not, then we must 
perforce have religion the basic factor, the driving, motor force in our 
lives. It is religion, and religion alone, that brings us peace and jus- 
tice; for then we are living as true creatures of God. If we do not 
render to Him all that He demands and deserves, how can we be 
just and peaceful in small things when we have such utter disregard 
for the supreme and all important task of our lives? Let us all realize 
how completely religion dominates our lives; and realizing it, use to 
full advantage the truths we have sooner or later learned. 





VIRTUOUS CIRCLE 


DOMINIC HUGHES, O.P. 


p}HE SCRIPTURES attest to the Divine foundation and 
the infallible authority of the Catholic Church, yet at 
the same time, the infallible Church stands as the sole 
source of the confirmation of the authenticity of the 
Scriptures. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of God upon earth’ and of the Kingdom-Church which 
He would maintain infallible throughout the ages; on the other 
hand, saints and Doctors of the Church could say with St. Au- 
gustine, “I indeed would not believe in the Gospels did not the 
authority of the Catholic Church move me.’”? The argumenta- 
tion is circuitous: from the authority of the Scriptures to the 
authority of the Church, from the authority of the Church to 
the authority of the Scriptures. Whenever a dogma is pro- 
claimed or taught and the Church asserts any proposition, it is 
imposed upon the faithful as contained in the Scriptures or tra- 
dition. If then the validity of the Scriptures is called into ques- 
tion and doubt cast upon them as the word of God, the infallible 
Church proclaims a solemn and final decision on the matter. 
There is, therefore, a circle of argumentation in verifying the 
Church’s authority from that of the Scriptures and the Scrip- 
ture’s authority from that of the Church. 

This circle of reasoning will either augment or debilitate 
the certitude of Faith of Catholics and the surety of opinion in 
favor of the Church which heretics and non-believers may have, 
inasmuch as it is considered either vicious or virtuous. The 
charge has frequently been made by both pagans and Protes- 
tants that such a method of argumentation—the one most com- 
monly used by theologians and defenders of the Church—is a 
vicious one. Both to defend the Church from their calumnies 
and to confirm the faithful in their belief, Catholic apologetics 
offers a penetrating analysis of the notions involved, of the prin- 
ciples, reasoning processes and conclusions of its theological 
method. 


*cf. Summa Theologica, St. Thomas, Ia Ilae q. CVI. a. 4. ad. 4. 
*Contra Epistolam fundamenti. 
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The notion of circuitous argumentation is not necessarily 
an opprobrious one. Since method in science is but the right 
way to the knowledge of truth, the method of argumentation 
best adapted to the attainment of truth will seek principles 
which will cause certitude and strive for a starting point at 
which there is no fear of error. If then a conclusion which has 
been formally proved as following from certain, definite princi- 
ples is itself taken as a starting point from which a uniform re- 
gression is made to the principle of that conclusion a vicious 
circle of argumentation is had. If, on the other hand, the certi- 
tude of a conclusion is acquired by one means and a regression 
is made to one of its principles which is not a cause of the con- 
clusion but rather a condition sine qua non, the circle of argumenta- 
tion may be called virtuous, since it has probative force. 

In the mind of many Protestants and moderns the theologi- 
cal procedure of the Catholic Church is not only logically vicious 
but theologically and morally so. Protestants insist that the 
Church has arrogated to itself the title of infallibility without 
having received such credentials from its Founder in the Gos- 
pels. The modernists attribute infallibility to the Church much 
as a man might praise the intellectual acumen of another who 
agrees with him. They allow to the Church infallibility inas- 
much as it sanctions and confirms the opinions of a “christian” 
conscience, which can change with the evolutions of the reli- 
gious sense of men, philosophy and science. Both Protestants 
and Modernists agree in condemning the so-called usurpation 
of divine prerogatives of institution and teaching power which 
the Church claims for itself. They allege, furthermore, that the 
defense which the Church has “concocted” during the centuries 
suffers from the logical and moral malady which they call a 
vicious circle. 

The living and infallible teaching power of the Church and 
the Word of God, which it alone adequately defends, have suf- 
fered much from these accusations, but they have continued to 
shine amidst the darkness of error and calumny, confident that 
the gates of hell will not prevail against them. So that it may 
once again either bring the erring sheep within the fold or heap 
upon their heads the coals which divine wrath will ignite in an 
eternal combustion, the Church not only distinguishes between 
the vicious and the virtuous circles in argumentation, but goes 
further to explain its reasoning process with exactitude and 
untiring care. 
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The first step in the line of reasoning employed by Catholic 
apologetes is a comparatively simple one. Jesus Christ, who 
claimed, “I have come forth from God” and proved His Divine 
Sonship to men of good will, gave the reason for His coming as 
the founding of a Kingdom Church which should possess a living 
and infallible teaching power until the end of time. The doctrine 
of Christ’s Church and its attributes lay hidden from the eyes of 
men until it was revealed by Christ, but when revealed, it was 
stated so that it should be easily received in a determined sense. 
Finally, its divine origin was rendered certain by each act which 
proved to men the divinity of Christ. The faithful may then 
say, “I believe that the Catholic Church is the living and infalli- 
ble teaching authority of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, for the 
very reason that He Himself has said it is so.” In that statement 
they would express both what they believe and their precise and 
undeniable, yet mysterious and supernatural, reason for belief, 
namely, the authority of God revealing. At this point the pro- 
cess has reached its term, and further pursuit of reasons cannot 
be carried on, nor further resolutions made, since the formal 
reason for Faith has been attained. In the line of determining 
the exact nature of Faith—formal causality—the ultimate has 
been reached. 

To these objective considerations, however, mention must 
necessarily be made of the complementary subjective element of 
Faith, namely, the supernatural light of Faith, which provides 
in the soul of a man the proportion of supernatural grace re- 
quired both to attain to a supernatural object and to adhere to it 
infallibly. The Vatican Council assures men that an efficacious 
assistance is necessary that they assent to the truths of the 
Catholic Faith and that they “go out of the darkness into His 
marvellous light.”"* Among the revelations which require this 
supernatural light is the dogma of the infallibility of the Church. 
In fact, it is considered “the pillar and ground of the truth.’”* 

The second step of Catholic apologetes, presupposing that 
the faithful believe the Church to be infallible because of the 
revelation of Christ—the formal motive of Faith—involves a 
passage from the authority of the Church to the belief in the 


—_— 


*John, 16: 28. 
“cf. Enchiridion Symbolorum, Denziger, No. 1794. 
*I Tim. 3: 15. 
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Scriptures. Herein lies the difficulty. It is alleged’ that the 
proof of the Church’s authority is derived from the Scriptures 
which are believed only as approved by the Church. Thus the 
dazzling round of scriptural citations and ecclesiastical defini- 
tions and anathemas is in full swing. Only a fine but strong dis- 
tinction can cut the gordian knot which ties the argumentation 
end to end. Simply stated, the distinction asserts that while the 
formal motive for belief in any supernatural truth is the author- 
ity of God revealing, the condition sine qua non of contemporary be- 
lief is the infallible testimony of the Catholic Church which is 
the instrument of supernatural Faith. The Church does not make 
the Faith of the faithful, but it is the ordinary means by which 
they attain this supernatural grace. 

The circle of argumentation of the Church, therefore, is not 
only not vicious, but it is virtuous inasmuch as it has the power 
of generating certitude in those who view it with eyes which 
are not blinded by prejudice. Its force lies in the well-attested 
fact and principle of reasoning that causes are the causes of one 
another. In its own sphere each cause is supreme, and it is the 
cause of all other lesser causes under its scope. This interde- 
pendence of causes is an ordinary occurence in the lives of crea- 
tures whose wise Creator ordained all things to One End, and 
abundant evidence to confirm the principle may be found in each 
of the branches of philosophy and theology. Confidently em- 
ploying this principle of the mutual relation of causes, apolo- 
getes claim that the Church, in the Providence of God, is su- 
preme in the order of ministration and proposing of the truths 
of Faith, while the Scriptures hold their objectvie sway in the 
order of formal causality in attesting to the truth, for which 
God must give the grace for individual assent.® 

Furthermore, the interrelation of the Church and the Scrip- 
ture is distinguished in this that the Scriptures—God revealing 
—are truly a cause of Faith, since they actually flow into the 
act of Faith itself. On the other hand, the testimony of the 
Church is a necessary condition but no more than that, since the 
mere proposing of Faith does not belong to the formal motive 
of Faith. Not as a prophet or Christ who provided new revela- 
tions, but after the Divine act of revelation the Church stands 
as a minister to conserve and infallibly elucidate the revelations 


*cf. de Fide, Billuart, I, a2. 
‘cf. Cursus Theologicus, John of St. Thomas, In QI Iae Partis d. I a.3. 
* loc. cit. John of St. Thomas, a. 3 
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already made. It stands rather as the divinely ordained means 
by which the application of divine grace is made, and its contri- 
bution to the final effect is exemplified in the process of applying 
fire to a combustible substance, in which the mere application 
does not cause the combustion. 

It is, therefore, amply evident that the Church makes no 
extravagant claims for itself. It does not cause the Faith, but it 
transmits it as an inviolable treasure. It corroborates its testi- 
mony by miracles worked for it by its Divine Founder who 
would be with it until the end of time. 

One phrase from an epistle of St. Paul seems to sum up 
the argument of centuries. It contains the formal motive for 
Faith, an indication of the instrument, and mention of the ex- 
trinsic confirmation of the instrument for weak and erring men. 
Accommodated to the interrelation of the Church and the Scrip- 
tures, it stands as the symbol of the unerring propagation of the 
Gospel, “for it was first announced by the Lord and was con- 
firmed unto us by those who heard him, God also according to 
his own will, bearing them witness by signs and wonders, and 
by manifold powers, and by impartings of the Holy Spirit.”® 

Conscious, therefore, of the “impartings of the Holy Spirit” 
which God has continually showered upon it, the Church asserts 
that although the Gospels were “first announced by the Lord,” 
it is the Catholic Church alone which is the worthy instrument 
of His truth. It admits, in fact, it unhesitantly proclaims, the 
sources of its arguments which seem to cause a circuitous 
course, yet it affirms and proves that its circle of argumentation 
is not vicious but virtuous with the probative force and method 
approved by Divine Wisdom, the Alpha and Omega in the circle 
of love from God to God. 





* Hebrew, 2: 3. 





MAN'S MELANCHOLY SYMPHONY OF SELF 


(Conclusion) 


ALOYSIUS McTIGUE, O.P. 


“When a society dispenses with God, with the Absolute, and 
rejects all the binding moral imperatives, the only binding 
power that remains is sheer physical force alone.”* 


HE FIRST MOVEMENT of man’s melancholy sym- 
phony of self, introduced by maestro Luther, provoked 
an appreciative audience of Christian rebels to a spon- 
taneous outburst of applause. The dissonant theme of 

selfishness introduced by the new symphonic arrangement held 
the listeners spellbound. The sweet incense of self-adulation 
penetrated even to the outermost ring of the patrons assembled 
in the world-size amphitheatre. The sharp note of human li- 
cense dinned in every ear. The simple yet seductive melody 
became for its enchanted auditors the inspiration for a whole 
way of life, a way which would stretch out even to the doors of 
eternity. By an outright revolt from the Catholic Church, in 
short, by a substitution of human authority for divine, that pro- 
voking dilemma of human existence was at last to have a solu- 
tion: the satisfaction of man’s pleasure and the pleasure of God, 
at one and the same time, would now be possible of fulfillment. 
In the future, man’s will would not be so heavily taxed in effect- 
ing a reconciliation with God’s Will. Hereafter, in this grandiose 
conception of a new life first things would be last and the last 
first. The scholarly research of Dr. Sorokin testifies to at least 
one practical exemplification of this new working agreement 
between the creature and the Creator. “Moneymaking,” writes 
the doctor, “was declared the sign of God’s grace; it was ele- 
vated to the rank of primary duty: ‘We must exhort all Chris- 
tians to gain all they can and to save all they can; that is, in 
effect to grow rich,’ preached John Wesley. Says Benjamin 
Franklin: ‘Honesty is useful because it assures credit: so are 


* Sorokin, Crisis of Our Age, p. 163. 
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punctuality, industry, frugality, and that is the reason they are 
virtues ... Remember that time is money. Remember that 
money is of a prolific generating nature.’”* And these are the 
ethical norms of that one, limited sphere of human endeavor 
catalogued as economics. Sorokin’s conclusion then should come 
as no surprise: “Hence the parallel growth of Protestantism, 
paganism, capitalism, utilitarianism and sensate ethics during 
the subsequent centuries.” 

The irreligious devotees were well prepared to endorse the 
publication of the second movement of man’s melancholy sym- 
phony. Once the custodian of God’s word and His authority 
had been repudiated an expectant audience was quickly intro- 
duced to the succeeding symphonic arrangement. It could have 
one, only one, unmistakable message: the rejection of Christ 
the Star, the Fountain-head of Truth, the legitimate Ambassa- 
dor of the Almighty. “When men break with Peter, then the 
fellowship of faith perishes and along with it belief in Jesus 
Christ. When there is no rock, there is no Church, there is no 
Christ.” The confusing babel of man’s doleful outcries against 
God's Spouse and against His Son continues, with the one domi- 
nant note—consummate selfishness—rising to a_ fiendish 
shrillness. 

Human society, no longer resting on the rock foundation of 
Faith, and Hope, and Love, reflected the fickleness of its misera- 
ble heritage. The Protestant Reformation was, in every sense 
of the word, a revolt, not only against the authority of God’s 
teaching Church, but against society itself. “In the name of a 
blind emotional hope without reasonable foundation . . .” Luther 
refused to “accomodate himself to God.” Rather, the Creator 
must work according to the passionate dictates of the creature. 
The evident result of such a tenet is anarchy. President Hutch- 
ins has skillfully analyzed the evil potentialities of this moral 
cancer. “If everything is a matter of opinion, and if everybody 
is entitled to his own opinion, force becomes the only way of 
settling differences of opinions. And of course, if success is the 
test, right is on the side of the heavier battalions.”* Luther 
himself, in his own lifetime, heard the call to arms of these 
“heavier battalions.” Unbridled, his principle threatened the so- 
ciety of his day with complete collapse. Luther recognized its 
power for evil and sought some means to curb it. “He had two 


* Sorokin, of. cit., pp. 140-1. 
*R. M. Hutchins, Education For Citizenship, p. 62. 
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alternatives—the Roman Catholic Church or the State. He chose 
the latter.”* 

Now the City of Man is held together either by love or 
force. Luther, turning to the State, prepares the way for force 
as the common bond of union among peoples; Christianity al- 
ways exercises love. By substituting the State for the Church, 
which meant the eventual exclusion of Christ Himself, the first 
reformer razes the foundation pillars for all society: justice and 
charity. For these two supernatural virtues, when practiced by 
men, bring peace ; and a God-like peace, the distinctive mark of 
every Christian society, is the source of all social unity. But 
when men have lost sight of their Guiding Star and have become 
conscious only of themselves, they are compelled to plot their 
course in accord with the directions of creatures as mistaken as 
themselves. When man can rise no higher than man, human 
society lacks the requirements for a unified Christian peace. If 
the individual is the sole judge of what is right and what is 
wrong, if God, provided that His very existence be acknowl- 
edged, is subjected to the dictates of His creature, if man’s moral 
code is fashioned to subserve the beguiling pursuit of wealth 
and pleasure, what is there to regulate the conduct of one man 
towards his fellow-men? Nothing but his own conniving self- 
interest ; selfishness geared to mass production intensity ! What 
is there to prevent him from shutting his eyes to the wants of 
his neighbor, from brushing aside, as he would a speck of dirt 
on his coat, the inalienable rights of all men to life and happi- 
ness? “Nothing but physical force,” answers Sorokin! “How far 
will he go in his insatiable quest for sensory happiness? He 
will go as far as brute force, opposed by that of others, per- 
mits.”> Once Martin Luther, therefore, chose the State in pref- 
erence to the Roman Catholic Church, society was condemned 
to the vagaries of creature substitutes for peace and to sham 
imitations for the imperishable, supernatural columns of justice 
and charity. Might became right; right became a puppet; peace 
became a fiction and force ruled supreme. 

Men, made to the image and likeness of their God, began 
now to seek their own reflection in something of their own crea- 
tion, namely, the State. The nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
share the dubious distinction of introducing the third and final 
movement of man’s dismal ecstasy of self—the denial of God 


“Clement Della Penta, O.P., Hope And Society, p. 164. 
* Sorokin, op. cit., p. 205, 
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Himself. As the half-way mark of a bloody epoch approaches, 
brute force is found ensconced on the throne designed specially 
for the queen of the virtues, charity. God has been replaced by 
a demigogic State which seeks to dominate the whole man and 
to exact from him the worship he once rendered to his Divine 
Master. 

Though lacking the public tribute of her subjects, and exiled 
from the souls of men, there yet remains one faithful champion 
of charity, the gracious queen. Christianity as taught and lived 
by Christ’s earthly Spouse, the Catholic Church, is that solitary 
champion. As Christopher Dawson, one of the queen’s most ar- 
ticulate spokesmen, cogently declares: “Christianity is bound to 
protest against any social system which claims the whole of 
man and sets itself up as the final end of human action, for it 
asserts that man’s essential nature transcends all political and 
economic forms. Civilization is a road by which man travels, 
not a house for him to dwell in. His true city is elsewhere.’ 
While the modern State never considers the whole man, Chris- 
tianity has never forgotten that remarkable complexity of mat- 
ter and spirit which constitutes a human person. It is the in- 
ner man, the spiritual, dynamic soul of man which forces him to 
look beyond the perishable “now” to the eternal. It is because 
he has an immortal soul that man must have an ideal. Precisely 
because “his true city is elsewhere” man is offered by Christian- 
ity a spiritual ideal: sonship with God, heirship to an eternal 
Kingdom. 

The godless ideologies of state glorification, on the other 
hand, would build for man a permanent city right here on earth. 
Nazism would enshrine as its supreme ideal the Race and would 
endow its worshippers with the rights and obligations becoming 
to the sons of the German racial myths rather than to the sons 
of God. The State would be mother, father, high-priest and 
savior for the “free” thinking liberated subjects of the Fascisti. 
“Japanism,” spurning the glory of the Risen Christ, bows in pa- 
gan adoration before the “rising sun” of Nippon. The hammer 
and the sickle, imbedded in a flag of bloody red, proclaims defi- 
antly the cause of the proletariat, the Class brotherhood of 
Communism, “a piece of pie” still very high in the sky of the 
future. 

The modern gods, the handiwork of the creature’s vain adu- 


*Christopher Dawson, Religion And The Modern State, Introd., p. xv. 
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lation of self, appreciate the need for an ideal. In imitation of 
Christianity, the Race, the State, and the Class are forced to 
serve that necessity. All pay lip-service to justice of some sort 
or other; but charity, that indispensable “rock” for all society, 
receives the respect of none. The anarchical ferment raging 
within the human social sphere today stands as an eloquent con- 
demnation of man’s godless symphony of self. The battlefields 
of the world are booming forth slavos of tribute to the reign of 
might. Force, arrayed in all the hideousness of its wartime ap- 
parel of bombs and guns, of death and famine, day by day con- 
tinues to stalk the continents of the world devouring its trusting 
subjects. 

With World War II the curtain of finality is drawing to a 
close the death struggle of an old order, that way of life once 
heralded as new and inspiring. Whether or not the godless 
theme inaugurated by Luther, and malevolently developed by 
succeeding Revolters, continues to pipe the tune to which society 
must dance depends on the final outcome of world events in the 
very near future. As men and nations stand on the threshold of 
a “new’—a Christian—order, it is imperative that they know 
what was gangrenously wrong—and, too, what was genuinely 
right—with the old. The “outlook and principles” of the new 
way of life must be redirected to those fundaments of all human 
society, justice and charity; that is, if peace is to replace force 
and right is to conquer might. 

The individual members, too, of the new way of life must 
strive to merit once again the rich inheritance of their Christian 
Birthright. They must rediscover their Christ-like ideal, their 
Guiding Star, never forgetting that their “essential nature tran- 
scends all political and economic forms.” Once the true dignity 
of the individual person is universally respected, once it is gen- 
erally appreciated that man is not a body, not a soul, but an 
amazing combination of the material and the spiritual, then, and 
only then, will a God-conscious, Christian order of society be 
effected. Then, and only then, will first things come first. Men’s 
moral code will not only exact from them the effort but show 
to them the way to an ideal loftier and more precious than hu- 
man possessions and human pleasures and human selfishness. 
With eyes fixed on an eternal goal they will look at their neigh- 
bors and will no longer be deterred by any “physiological libido” 
from perceiving the skillful craftsmanship of Divine Love. Like 
the early Christians, they will once again embrace with ease the 
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rigorous discipline of charity, their new-found queen. How 
these Christians of the latter twentieth century love one 
another ! 

What is wrong with the world, said G.K.C., is that we do 
not ask what is right with it. In order not merely to unmask 
the wrong but likewise the reasons for it, not only to seek the 
righteousness of created things but to consecrate them to their 
proper end, “the Church,” writes Christopher Dawson in his 
timely exhortation, “must once more take up her prophetic of- 
fice and bear witness to the Word even if it means the judgment 
of the nations and an open war with the powers of the world. 
What we must look for is not an alliance with the temporal 
power as in the old Christianity, but a re-ordering of all the ele- 
ments of human life and civilization by the power of the Spirit.’” 

The selfish, symphonic rhapsodies of men and nations must 
remain unfinished. Love must be the thematic accompaniment 
of the joyous, homeward return of the earthly wayfarers to 
their God, to their Saviour, Jesus Christ, and to His Spouse, the 
Catholic Church. 


‘Christopher Dawson, The Judgment of the Nations, p. 155. 





PRAYER—THE PATH TO PEACE 


CLEMENT McKENNA, O.P. 


NYONE taking a comprehensive glance at the chaotic condi- 
tion of the world at the present time, and seeing the mass 
murders being committed in the name of patriotism and 
heroism, is quite baffled to find a suitable explanation for it 

all. Is this muddled condition what God intended when He created 
the world? If it is, then we can say that God is an enigma. If, how- 
ever, the state of things today is contrary to what the Creator wished, 
what caused the disruption of the Divine Plan? The answer is sim- 
ple: man has tried to assert his complete independence of God, and 
in so doing has brought upon his own head all the evil consequences 
of war and moral degradation. He has tried to divorce the spiritual 
from the material, and the climax has been in the outright denial of 
the spiritual. 

The trouble first started when prayer was rendered suspect. 
“Why,” men asked themselves, “should I have to curry favor with 
God through prayer, when I am capable of obtaining everything that 
I need through my own work and ingenuity. Prayer may be neces- 
sary for those whom God has not gifted so highly, but certainly not 
for me; I am not dependent on anything or anybody. Whatever I 
want, I’ll work for; if I work hard enough, I'll get it; if not, l 
won't obtain it.” This is the attitude of many in the world today, 
whether they express it in these words or not, whether they recognize 
their position or not, whether they want to recognize their position or 
not. They have divorced prayer from work, have placed them at 
opposite poles with no medium through which they may be joined. 

What distorted notions of both prayer and work! The latter, 
for them, is merely manual toil which will bring them material gain 
in the form of money which, in turn, will further them in social pre- 
ferment and secure for them an abundance of luxury. Prayer, on the 
other hand, is “. . . a weakness, a cowardice, something unworthy of 
God and man; a case of God playing favorites, or of men trying to 
load the dice with which they play the game of life.”’ Hence for 
them, self-dependent beings that they think themselves to be, prayer 


* Farrell, Walter, O.P., A Companion to the Summa, Vol. III, p. 261. Sheed 
and Ward, N. Y., 1940. 
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and work are absolutely incompatible. It is either one or the other, 
but not both. Prayer is perfectly all right for cloistered monks and 
nuns, or for the feeble and crippled; work is for the strong and 
capable, for those who depend on no outside help, divine er human. 

The truth is that prayer and work are not separable. They “do 
not replace each other, nor are they aside of each other, separated in 
time and space as material things are.”* They are, indeed, closely 
allied to one another, nor can one be effective without the other. God, 
in His infinite Wisdom, never intended to set up two absolutely di- 
verse orders, one of which was to include those who prayed only and 
did not work, the other to include those who worked only and did 
not pray. Rather did He intend the fusion of prayer and work into 
such a union that those who worked, likewise prayed; and those who 
prayed, worked: When every work becomes a prayer, and every 
prayer becomes a work, then only will the precept of Christ to “pray 
always !’"* be fulfilled; then only will man be truly successful in the 
business of living his life. For a man may be judged very successful 
according to the standards set up by the world, he may be a leader in 
finance or politics; but if he has become so absorbed in his work 
that he forgets to thank Him Who has made this success possible, 
his life is a complete failure. 

In its simplest meaning, prayer is the acknowledgment by man 
of his dependence on God. It is very true that “. .. in no other act 
does man so strictly tell the truth about himself as in prayer. Every 
prayer ... is a statement of our needs (at least implicit); and the 
very multiplication of our requests is an emphasizing of the fact that 
it is God Who is the source of all good.’”’* Hence when man admits 
that of himself he can do nothing, and seeks help from Him Who 
wants to help, it is certain that the results will be perfect. God has 
so decreed that in the production of things definite instruments be 
used. He is in Himself capable of producing anything without the 
help of creatures, but He has determined that all things should be 
effected through the use of tools. The sculptor’s chisel, an artist’s 
brush, a giant dynamo—these are all instruments in producing either 
a statue, or a picture, or electricity. They are called secondary causes, 
while God alone is the primary cause. So too “prayer is among those 
things that have been knighted, admitted to the noble order of causes 
to share something in the causality of God. Prayer fulfills the con- 


*Elbert, John, S.M., Prayer in a Modern Age, p. 177. Catholic Literary 
Guild, 1941. 


*St. Luke, XVIII, 1. 
‘Farrell, 4 Companion to the Summa, Vol. III, p. 261. 
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dition laid down by divine wisdom for the production of this partic- 
ular effect,”> just as the artist’s brush fulfills the condition for the 
production of a picture. Paradoxical as it may be, anyone who would 
try to paint a picture without the proper tool would be considered in- 
sane, yet those who deny the necessity of prayer as a proper tool, are 
hailed as “liberators of reason.” They fail to recognize the fact that 
God has laid down the condition that only through prayer will certain 
results be obtained. 

The completely confused state of the world today is a startling 
example of man’s attempted revolt from God. It is as if God has 
abandoned man and left him to follow his own whims. This cannot 
be, since God is good and provident, and He has determined the time 
when that peace will return which is the tranquillity of order. Yet 
He has likewise determined that this peace can only be obtained by 
the universal confession by man to God that He alone is supreme, 
and that man is, after all, only a creature who is completely dependent 
on God. Once this act of homage is made, the way is open for 
further petitions, which are the necessary conditions for obtaining 
anything from God. Our needs and our smallest desires are all 
known to God before we ask Him, yet He has determined that we 
should ask: “Ask, and it shall be given to you.’”* Nor do prayers 
change God, but merely fulfill the necessary condition laid down by 
Him; prayer enobles the work of man, and incorporates man himself 
into the workings of divine Providence. 

The Benedictine adage: Ora et Labora—Pray and Work, is the 
perfect motto in the life of every man. With this before his eyes, 
and in his mind the prayer with which the priest begins the Mass, 
“Actiones nostras: . . . that every prayer and work of ours may begin 
from Thee, and by Thee be happily ended,” he will not fail to see 
the necessity of both prayer and work. It will be evident that one 
without the other is futile; but when both are present, the result will 
be peace—that peace which the world cannot give, and which is but 
a pleasant foretaste of that never-ending peace which man will enjoy 
in the presence of Eternal Peace. 


* Ibid., p. 262. 
* St. Luke, XI, 9. 





PERENNIAL QUEST 


VINCENT NAUGHTON, O.P. 


Pp} HERE is one thing that all people have in common. The 
butcher-boy, the banker, the hairdresser, the mayor, the 
policeman, even the tax clerk—each of these, and everyone 
else, is looking for just one thing in life—happiness. Yes, 

everybody wants to be happy, but each person seems to have his own 
idea of how to be happy. <A miser thinks he can be happy with a 
great pile of glittering coins, but he never can quite satisfy that crav- 
ing for more and more. There are other people who believe that they 
will be happy when they achieve a certain social position, but they 
never seem to get to the place they have in mind. As a matter of 
fact, nothing in this world comes up to our expectations. There is 
always something else we want. Why is it that man is like this? Why 
is he never truly satisfied with the things of this world? The an- 
swer is simple. Man does not want merely a moment’s happiness ; 
he wants an eternity of it. In truth, he is hungry for the goodness 
of everlasting happiness, and he cannot be satisfied with less. 

There are some people who realize that man cannot be truly 
happy here on earth, but they have refused, nevertheless, to consider 
that there is a life after death. For such people life becomes a cynical 
mockery which breeds a black despair. On the other hand, there are 
many who realize that, although happiness is beyond reach in this life, 
it is perfectly obtainable in the life after death. For such people 
there is one important problem—how can this perfect happiness be 
obtained ? 

Since enduring happiness belongs to the next world and not to 
this one, it is clear that the way to achieve it lies in properly ordering 
this life to the next. Therefore, the question is one of order. The 
only sure answer to this problem comes from God, and He gives it 
in two ways, one of which is ordinary, the other extraordinary. Or- 
dinarily the answer is given by God through the Catholic Church. It 
consists in the sum and substance of Catholic doctrine, and it is the 
infallible guide to true lasting happiness. This is another way of 
saying that the Catholic Church has a monopoly on the only satisfying 
answer to man’s problem of happiness. However, this monopoly is 
not absolute, because there is another way to obtain the satisfying 
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answer, the extraordinary way. This unusual way is direct inspiration 
by God. Of course, it is clear that, since He has set up an ordinary 
means, He will use this one only on rare occasions. Also, we must 
remember that the Catholic Church, unlike all other monopolists, 
does her best to distribute freely this treasure which she holds. There- 
fore, the only reasons whty a person does not receive the guide to hap- 
piness from the Church are ignorance of the Church, denial of her 
authority, and blindness to her Truth. 

There is another answer to this problem of happiness. It is the 
answer of reason itself, the science of ethics. But this answer is 
incomplete and inadequate. God, in His infinite goodness, ordained 
man to a sublime supernatural end which far exceeds the understand- 
ing of the human mind. Ethics of itself does not, cannot treat of this 
end of man. It treats abstractly of God as the highest good and 
places Him, in that aspect, as man’s ultimate goal. In other words, 
ethics brings man to the threshold of the supernatural. God opens 
the door by revelation. When ethics permits itself to be guided by 
divine revelation, it truly will be a science of perfect happiness since 
it will be able to direct man to the true fullness of happiness. Morals 
then become more than a law; they become a stepping-stone to heaven 
since the student of ethics can see that man must dispose himself in 
this life in order to attain the perfect happiness that lies in the life 
hereafter. This is the type of ethics which is taught in Catholic col- 
leges, and it is the only viewpoint which considers the whole man. 

Certainly the man who knows his quest is not in vain ought to 
travel the road of life with greater courage and steadfastness than 
the man who sees only a question mark ahead of him. That is why 
it is so sad a spectacle to behold Catholic college graduates miserably 
groping their way through life and snatching at the fleeting happiness 
of a moment as a bewildered sceptic would do. Such people can be 
compared to a man who, being most wretchedly sick, obtained the per- 
fect remedy for his illness, took it home, put it on a shelf of the 
medicine cabinet, promptly forgot all about it, and went on dragging 
himself along his miserable way of life. But is that not the very 
thing done by the Catholic college graduate who places his happiness 
in the things of this world? The ethics he studied in college gave him 
the remedy for his ills. If he puts that remedy away on a shelf of 
his mind and forgets about it, what else can we say of him? 

Ethics, as guided by the knowledge of the supernatural side of 
man’s nature, is a genuine remedy for the discontent that is apparent 
in the lives of so many people today. But the remedy is only of value 
when it is used. The science of Ethics can tell man how to be happy, 
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but it cannot make him happy. He does that by using the knowledge 
Ethics gives to arrange his life properly. What is the value of know- 
ing how to be happy unless you are happy? None at all if you do 
not use knowledge. Look at the great American generals of this war 
—McArthur, Eisenhauer, Clark and Marshall. They could never 
have become what they are to their country today if they had not 
used their knowledge of military tactics. In other words, they knew 
what to do in war and they did it, so they are outstanding. It is the 
same with Ethics, for Ethics is a practical science and every practical 
science demands that it be put to work. 

Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., once wrote, “Speaking accu- 
rately, Ethics is not a science, nor yet an art, but a life.”’ He is right, 
of course, for the fulness of Ethics is in living it. As a science, 
Ethics gives man the foundation stones upon which he can build his 
castle of happiness. As an art, it shows him how to build that castle, 
but it does not build it for him. He must do that himself. 

The edifice of our happiness here and hereafter must be built 
part by part. Since the building is not erected in an instant, we may 
become impatient and discouraged. When that happens, it is a good 
idea to remember that each part we build contributes to the whole 
structure. We must proceed in this way, adding part to part, for 
otherwise our efforts will be fruitless. Ethical science not only shows 
us what the completed structure will look like, but it also tells us 
how to make each part and fit it into its proper place. It keeps us 
from making parts that won’t fit which are nothing else than un- 
ethical actions. If we should make a section that is out of harmony 
with the whole building, the blueprint of Ethics will tell us what is 
wrong and how to correct the misfit. This slow but necessary con- 
struction is the making of our happiness. Just as we would not pur- 
chase a house that is not built according to the blueprint, so we would 
not want a life which is out of all proportion to its blueprint. The 
blueprint or master sketch of our life according to which we must 
work if we want happiness is nothing else but Ethics. 


*McNabb, V., O.P. From a Friar’s Cell, p. 162. 





OBITUARIES 


+: REVEREND PETER THOMAS McALLISTER, O.P. +} 


The Rev. Peter Thomas McAllister, O.P., had expressed two 
wishes toward the end of his life. One, that he might receive the 
Divine summons in the same priory in which he had spent his first 
days in religion, was fulfilled; the other, that death would come on 
the feast of St. Rose of Lima, failed of fulfillment by one day. Fa- 
ther McAllister passed to his eternal reward on August 29, 1943, at 
St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky. 

Peter Thomas McAllister was born in Dublin, Ireland, on No- 
vember 2, 1871, the second child of Henry and Sarah (McNamara) 
McAllister. After he had received his early education in Dublin, 
his parents left for America, and settled in New Haven, Conn. He 
continued his studies at Woolsey Grammar School and Frances High 
School in that city. Following his graduation from high school, Fa- 
ther McAllister took up the printer’s trade to which he devoted him- 
self until his thoughts turned toward the priesthood. He began his 
collegiate studies at St. Laurent College, Montreal, Canada, and fin- 
ished them at St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md. Now favored 
by God with a religious vocation, he entered the Dominican Order at 
St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., on January 14, 1894. Following 
his profession, a year later, his superiors recognized the degree of 
excellence which he had attained in his previous philosophical studies 
and permitted Brother Thomas immediately to take up the study of 
Theology at St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio. He was ordained 
to the priesthood on September 28, 1899, by Archbishop Sebastian 
Martinelli, O.S.A., the Apostolic Delegate. 

Father McAllister’s first assignment was St. Dominic’s Parish, 
Denver, Col., where he remained for two years. In 1902 he was 
transferred to Holy Trinity Church in Somerset, Ohio. From 1904 
until 1939, this zealous friar labored at Holy Name Church, Kansas 
City, Mo.; St. Joseph’s Priory, Somerset, Ohio, where he was pro- 
fessor of English and Latin; Holy Rosary Priory, Houston, Texas; 
St. Mary’s Church, Johnson City, Tenn.; the Dominican House of 
Studies, Washington, D. C.; St. Dominic’s Priory, Washington, 
D. C.; Holy Trinity Church, Somerset, Ohio, and St. Patrick’s 
Church, Columbus, Ohio. St. Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., was his 
last assignment. 

On September 2, 1943, a Solemn Mass of Requiem was cele- 
brated by his nephew, Rev. H. C. Graham, O.P. Very Rev. Peter 
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O’Brien, O.P., Provincial of the Province of St. Albert the Great, 
assisted as deacon and Rev. John M. Nugent, O.P., as subdeacon. 
Very Rev. H. J. McManus, O.P., Prior of St. Rose, preached the 
eulogy. Interment took place in the community cemetery of St. 
Rose Priory. 

To Father McAllister’s sister, relatives and friends, Dominicana 
offers its sincerest sympathy. 





++ REVEREND STEPHEN ALPHONSUS GAVIN, O.P. +} 


Father Stephen A. Gavin died at the Horton Memorial Hospital, 
Middletown, N.Y., on Saturday, October 23, of a heart attack. He 
was sixty nine years of age. 

Born in Boston, Mass., on June 3, 1874, he was the second child 
of Michael and Margaret (Clancy) Gavin, natives of County Galway, 
Ireland. After completing his grammar school education at the An- 
drew School in Boston, he attended Boston College High School and 
Boston College. He entered the Order of Preachers in 1893 at St. 
Rose Priory, Springfield, Ky., where, following the completion of his 
novitiate, he was professed on October 10, 1894. Father Gavin re- 
ceived his philosophical and theological training at St. Joseph’s Priory 
in Somerset, Ohio and was ordained to the priesthood on September 
28, 1899. 

His priestly career, which was to bring him to nearly every house 
in the province, began at Holy Rosary Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
From 1901 until 1905 he assisted at St. Vincent Ferrer’s in New 
York City; St. Dominic’s, Denver, Colo.; St. Peter’s, Memphis, 
Tenn. Late in 1905 he was appointed sub-prior of St. Rose Priory, 
Springfield, Ky., and served in that capacity for two terms. In 1913 
he was assigned to St. Louis Bertrand’s, Louisville, Ky., where he 
also was sub-prior. After a year and a half in Louisville, Father 
Gavin was sent to Holy Name Church, Kansas City, Mo., where he 
remained until 1916 when he was appointed pastor of Holy Name 
Church, Valhalla, N.Y. In 1921 he was assigned to St. Antoninus’ 
Priory, Newark, N.J. Before his appointment in 1936 to St. Cather- 
ine’s Priory, New York City, Father Gavin assisted at St. Dominic’s, 
Washington, D.C.; Holy Innocents, Pleasantville, N.Y., and Holy 
Rosary, Hawthorne, N.Y. In every parish in which he served he 
was well-known for his Christ-like devotion to the sick and the poor. 

To Father Gavin’s relatives and friends Dominicana extends its 
sympathy. May his soul rest in peace! 








Dominicana 


Province of the Holy Name 


The Province of the Holy Name announces with deep regret the 
death of two of its members, both of whom passed away during terms 
as Priors—Very Reverend Joseph Gregory Rourke, O.P., and Very 
Reverend Francis Andrew Pope, O.P. 

Father Rourke was born June 20, 1870 in San Francisco. On 
December 7, 1886 he entered the Order of Preachers. He received 
Holy Orders at St. Mary’s Cathedral, San Francisco, on April 25, 
1894. Throughout his active ministry he served many terms as pas- 
tor: at Holy Rosary, Antioch; St. Rose’s, Crockett ; St. Vincent Fer- 
rer’s, Vallejo; St. Peter Martyr’s, Pittsburg. He served one term as 
Prior in Benicia, and was in his second term as Prior at the Immacu- 
late Conception Convent, in Ross, when death called him from his 
work. A Requiem Mass was sung for him at St. Dominic’s Church, 
San Francisco, by the Very Reverend Benedict M. Blank, O.P., Pro- 
vincial. His Excellency, Archbishop John J. Mitty, of the Archdio- 
cese of San Francisco, attended, and Reverend Thomas H. McElhat- 
ton, O.P., delivered the eulogy. 

Father Pope was born in Ennismore, Ontario, Canada, March 
13, 1884. He was received into the Order of Preachers on January 
14, 1914, and ordained in the chapel of the Dominican House of 
Studies in Washington, D.C., June 12, 1921, by the Most Reverend 
John T. McNicholas, O.P. He received his Master of Arts degree 
from the Catholic University of America and the degree of Lector of 
Sacred Theology at the Dominican House of Studies, Washington. 
During his many years of work in the Province of the Holy Name, 
he held, among other offices, the position of Prior and pastor of Holy 
Rosary Church, Portland, and Prior and pastor of St. Dominic’s 
Church in San Francisco. At the time of his death he was Prior and 
pastor of Blessed Sacrament Church in Seattle. Requiem Mass for 
the repose of his soul was sung by the Very Reverend Benedict M. 
Blank, O.P., Provincial, with Bishop Connolly, auxiliary Bishop of 
the Archdiocese of San Francisco, attending. The Very Reverend 
Anthony Healy, O.P., preached the sermon. 

May their souls rest in peace. 
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The Morality of Imperfections. By Rev. James C. Osbourn, O.P., pp. 
247, with index. The Pontifical Faculty of Theology, Dominican 
House of Studies, Washington, D. C. $2.75. 


Since the days of Pope Leo XIII, there has been a conscious, 
determined effort to bring Catholic theology back into relation with 
the lives of ordinary Catholics, an effort to make the Thomistic system 
once again the practical plan of human living instead of a classroom 
discipline. Symptoms of the revival have been noticeable here in 
America, as elsewhere. The most recent of these symptoms, the 
appearance of the first number of a contemplated series of Thomistic 
Studies, is perhaps the most encouraging of them all. For the Preface 
to the Series, unusual in its frank attitude toward, and plain speaking 
about the state of modern theology, sets a purpose for the whole 
series which, if honestly and intelligently worked for, can do much 
to “renew the face of the earth.” 

The Morality of Imperfections is singularly apt for the first 
number of such a series. It is both truly traditional and highly in- 
dependent in its attitude. It is, in fact, a ringing condemnation of 
some of the compromises made by modern theologians, and a recall 
to the older and sterner teaching. Again, it is in some respects pioneer 
work; it is the application of the teaching of St. Thomas to a field 
to part of which, at least, it had never before been adequately applied. 
Hence it is really representative of the work which the editors of 
Thomistic Studies hope to accomplish. 

Fr. Osbourn’s purpose in this work is simply to determine 
whether modern theologians are correct in teaching, as they commonly 
do, that concrete human acts can fall into one of three categories: 
sins, morally perfect acts, and moral imperfections strictly so called 
—acts, that is, which are good, not sinful, and yet lacking some of 
the perfection they could have had. 

The treatment of the question is painstakingly thorough. In the 
first section the history of the question is taken up. Here all the de- 
fenders of the existence of moral imperfections are lined up and 
speak for themselves; then the opposition, numerically far inferior, 
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is heard. The second section attempts to trace the doctrine to its 
original sources. The pertinent writings of Suarez are examined 
first, then those of the spiritual authors such as St. Vincent Ferrer 
and St. Teresa of Avila. The third section takes up the relationship 
between the doctrine and the writings of St. Thomas and his great 
commentators. This is -by far the best and most complete section. 
The value of the eighth and ninth chapters, in particular, which show 
the impossibility of moral imperfections from a consideration of the 
natural law of finality and of the demands of the supernatural virtue 
of charity, can hardly be overemphasized. They are sound, reason- 
able, based on clear tradition; they add up to a powerful condemna- 
tion of the modern theory, a condemnation all the more impressive 
because it is so thoroughly Thomistic. 

Obviously, this work is highly theological. It is not intended as 
a popular, easy exposition of the Thomistic teaching on a particular 
point; rather it is a scientific and often technical examination of the 
roots of what that teaching should be. Therefore its appeal will be 
chiefly to those who have some theological background. The style is, 
of course, exact and didactic, but there are occasional humorous 
touches which are very welcome. 

The real importance of the work lies in the practical conclusions 
which follow from it. If the more common teaching about moral 
imperfections is false, then innumerable Catholics are daily excusing 
themselves from many actual sins of which they are in fact guilty. 
They are being deceived. Because of this, The Morality of Imper- 
fections is a book which those who are responsible for the care of 
souls cannot afford to ignore. V.AS. 


History of Bigotry in the United States. By Gustavus Myers. pp. 504, 
with index. Random House, New York. $3.50. 


Bigotry has been defined as an “obstinate and unreasoning at- 
tachment to one’s own belief and opinions, with intolerance of be- 
liefs opposed to them.” A bigot, then, is “one who through ignorance 
adheres obstinately to a social, political, or religious belief, opinion, or 
practice, and is intolerant of others who hold different views.” Big- 
otry can be, therefore, social, political, or religious. 

Mr. Myers, the author of History of the Great American 
Fortunes, has given us in his last work (he died in December, 1942) 
a comprehensive picture of bigotry in the United States. His litany 
of instances of bigotry should be read by those who wish to see a 
reasonable tolerance and liberty in this land of liberty. In his 495 
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pages of text, the author describes acts of bigotry amongst the earliest 
settlers, through the bigoted days of the ante- and post-Civil War 
periods, right into our own twentieth century days of enlightenment. 
Movements such as Nativism, Know-Nothingism, the A.P.A. and 
the Ku Klux Klan come in for investigation. It is background read- 
ing for all interested in fair play and tolerance. Samuel F. B. Morse’s 
bitter opposition to all things Catholic will be a revelation to many. 
Another interesting study concerns the Maria Monk “disclosures” 
of the 1830’s and the subsequent proof of their fraudulent nature. 

Coming up to present times, Mr. Myers treats such subjects as 
the Dearborn Independent’s attack on the Jews, Lindbergh’s activities 
in the “America First” movement, Fr. Coughlin’s radio talks and 
writings in Soctal Justice magazine. It seems to the reviewer that it 
is a bit too early for an historian to pass judgment on such recent 
events. Years must pass before any true and accurate history of 
our times can be written. This brings to mind the Chinaman who, 
when asked for his opinion of the French Revolution, replied that 
the event was too recent for him to judge it. 

The Catholic Church in the United States has been fairly treated 
by Mr. Myers. But in his discussion of the Catholic Church in the 
Middle Ages, there is something to be said in the interests of the 
true history of the times. The author merely repeats the oft-repeated 
prejudices leveled against the Church by non-Catholic historians of 
the past centuries. Without making any attempt to use original 
sources and interpret the mind of the Church from her official pro- 
nouncements, Mr. Myers, using Gibbon as one of his chief authorities, 
takes for granted that the Catholic Church was steeped in bigotry in 
her teachings and acts. Study of this period of history has had a 
revival recently, but Mr. Myers seems to have failed to investigate 
any of the findings of these studies. 

That there is a mass of information and facts in this book, no 
one will deny. The author has done a great work in amassing the 
material. Mr. Myers does not confine himself to bigotry in the 
United States but goes far and wide over long periods to cite ex- 
amples. In fact at times the book seems to take us away from the 
American scene to the European theater. A large portion of the 
work is concerned with bigotry in Jewish history and the persecu- 
tions Jews endured in all countries and times. Some account of the 
persecution in Nazi-occupied lands is given in these pages. 

Educators, sociologists, and all interested in a spirit of tolerance 
would benefit by a perusal of these pages. Though the author does 
not attempt to analyze bigotry, yet his work will serve as a basis for 
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further study on many aspects of the problem. More books of this 
nature should be written to bring light into dark places where prej- 
udices hide. 


The Social Message of Jesus. By Igino Giordani. Translated by Alba 
|. Zizzamia. pp. 381, with bibliography and index. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J. $4.00. 

“Does the Gospel justify a Christian system of thought? Or, 
in other words, does the original teaching of Jesus contain directive 
social principles?” To answer this is, in brief, the aim of Igino 
Giordani’s fruitful combing of the Gospel in search of the social mes- 
sage of Jesus. In the attainment of his purpose he endeavors to 
steer a middle course between two extremes: 1) the denial of any 
social implications whatever to Christ’s teaching; 2) the finding of 
concrete solutions “for the most immediate problems of social and 
political economy.” The author’s candor dispels immediately any 
doubts that his work is the panacea for modern social ills—an im- 
pression which the title, at first glance, may engender. Emphatically 
and repeatedly, he warns the reader that his approach to the problem 
“has no apologetical intent whatever and does not postulate any par- 
ticular premise, political, economic, or social. It attempts to make 
Jesus and His authorized interpreters speak directly, and discusses, 
therefore, the practical applications of His teachings. . . .” 

That the original teaching of Jesus does contain directive social 
principles is the inevitable conclusion; but the author’s affirmation 
must be clearly understood as circumscribed by definite limitations, 
namely, that: “Jesus never passed judgment concerning financial and 
industrial activity, just as He never did concerning any of the practi- 
cal and immediate economic, political, or social factors. All of these 
come under the great evangelical law only in that they must be bound 
absolutely by its ethics.” 

The present social dilemma of hostility between principles and 
practice has its roots in history, stemming mainly from the Protes- 
tant Revolt. In the Introduction, the author presents a pithy cause- 
and-effect analysis of this epoch-making revolution, confirmed in its 
comprehensive accuracy by the labors of such specialists as Sorokin, 
Berdyaev, and Dawson. 

In any literary endeavor, quotations and footnotes can be likened 
to the proverbial straw and the long-suffering camel. But Mr. 
Giordani’s readers soon discover that they have a light and agreeable 
burden. His effective quotations from Protestant scholars reveal his 
sensitive grasp on the faint pulse of Protestant religious thought. He 
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is not content with mere generalizations but specializes in particular 
illustrations. Huis abundant footnotes are refreshingly instructive—a 
literary accomplishment rare in modern scientific exposition. Like 
the social message of the Gospel, which is the theme of this first 
translated book of a completed trilogy, Mr. Giordani has a universal 
perspective unrestricted by time, place, or people. 

Only by hearing the completion of The Social Message of Jesus 
can the reader appreciate the coordination and synthesis of material 
which makes its clear reception possible. The extensive range in- 
cludes not only the Scriptures and all other historical literature, both 
secular and ecclesiastical, but also the results of scientific research in 
the fields of philology, archeology, religion, and sociology. In accom- 
paniment to this somewhat formidable array of scientific references, 
the author has skillfully interwoven the familiar Gospel parables. 

The artistic translation achieved by Alba Zizzamia deserves spe- 
cial mention, particularly when we realize that the graveyard of liter- 
ary masterpieces is piled with the mangled remains of so many works 
translated by sincere but artless penmen. 

As the social message itself begins to unfold in intimate detail 
the fullness of what the Christian way of living can and should be, 
the reader feels that his hand has, as it were, been linked with the 
hand of Jesus, the Son of God. Continuing his progress, the reader 
breathes in huge gulps of the air of the Gospels; he walks up Main 
Street with Jesus at his side; he greets Nick Waters and visits the 
Browns with the God-Man leading the way. For “the ethical 
principle of the Gospel is dynamic.” But though “it makes action 
...the proof of faith,” it is founded on the eternal law of love, with- 
out which justice would be at best a dead thing. The perfection of 
the interior life was therefore the purpose of the divine mission. 
Consequently, the divine message remains as pertinent today as it 
was for the Scribes and Pharisees. Now, as always, the Gospels 
stand ready to open “a new view, a nobler perspective of life” to the 
doctor and the lawyer, the laborer and the judge, the father and the 
child. Today, more than ever before, the Gospel can become a social 
blueprint for “a new and nobler way of living—the Christlike way.” 

Already our national legislators are thinking and speaking in 
terms of future world peace provisions. If they, and those leaders 
of their selection who will one day sit at the peace table of the world 
powers, will not merely read but study and prayerfully meditate on 
the modern Gospel recording of Mr. Giordani, the social message of 
Jesus will re-echo throughout the world to the realization of a lasting 
peace. J.A. 
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Humanism and Theology. By Werner Jaeger. pp. 87. Marquette 
University Press, Milwaukee, Wis. $1.50. 


An invitation to deliver the Aquinas Lecture for 1943 at Mar- 
quette University presented the distinguished student of classical 
humanism and Greek philosophy, Werner Jaeger, with an opportunity 
of discussing the relationship between theology and humanism. It is 
this interesting lecture the University Press has now published. In 
it Dr. Jaeger essays a threefold task: to show the humanistic ele- 
ments in the thought of St. Thomas, to describe the character of his 
age as a period of revival of classical culture, and to discuss the rela- 
tions of theology and humanism and the two kinds of humanism. 

The author points out that the first to be called by the name of 
humanists were the Renaissance thinkers. They were not opposed to 
religion, but their emphasis was entirely on this world, since they con- 
ceived of humanism as exclusive of theology. This view was wrong; 
there are truly humanistic aspects to the theocentric world of St. 
Thomas. If humanism means classical thought, especially of Greece, 
then Greek natural theology must be included under the term. St. 
Thomas used this natural theology extensively, as he did so much 
of Greek philosophy. The Aristotelianism of St. Thomas was “a 
true renaissance of the classical spirit in the 13th century.” The 
humanism of St. Thomas is also apparent in his adoption of the Greek 
idea that the nature of man is that of a rational being, and that man’s 
happiness consists in activity according to the rational faculty of his 
soul. Thus St. Thomas is humanistic in his use of classical tradition 
and in his rationalized, methodical thought. 

In the second section, the author shows that there have been 
many revivals of Greek classicism. The Renaissance, with which we 
tend to connect the name of humanism exclusively, was only one 
such revival, albeit the most brilliant. The 12th and 13th centuries 
embraced another rebirth. The lifelong devotion of St. Thomas to 
an attempt to understand the Greeks was a truer humanism than the 
Renaissance poets’ activity in imitating and quoting them. 

In the concluding section, the author describes two types of 
humanism. One is presented by modern agnostics and sensists, al- 
though it can really be traced back to the Greek Sophists. It is an- 
thropocentric, holding that man is the measure of all things. But, 
like Maritain in his recent Twilight of Civilization, Dr. Jaeger de- 
clares that there is also another kind of humanism, one which is based 
on a concept of man as a rational creature. This view is theocentric, 
considering God as the measure of all things. It is also Greek in 
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origin, stemming from the culture of Plato and Aristotle. The author 
shows that since the Greeks were originally a religious people and 
the scepticism of the Sophists represented a period of decay of Greek 
culture which was subsequently restored and ennobled by Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, the second type, speaking from a purely his- 
torical viewpoint, can lay a better claim to the name of humanism. 
These are the bare bones of the arguments which Dr. Jaeger 
clothes with a wealth of profound thought and historical detail. Espe- 
cially interesting are the sense of historical continuity he manifests 
and his striking presentation of the parallels between our age and the 
period of Greek history just prior to Socrates. The world today 
needs another Socrates. It is the wisdom of his kind of humanism 
Thomists are striving to give to the modern age. They will be en- 
couraged by the message of this profound and scholarly little volume. 
RP.S. 


Gilbert Keith Chesterton. By Maisie Ward. pp. 653, with appendices 
and index. Sheed and Ward, New York. $4.50. 


The mere narration of the circumstances of Gilbert Keith Ches- 
terton’s natal days: his birth to the light of the world, his mental 
nativity soon after, and finally his palengenesis to the life of God, 
would in itself make for fascinating reading. When to this is added 
an intimate delineation of the spaces of life between, the result is a 
biography of noble proportions and unparalleled worth. “A narra- 
tive which impresses the reader with the idea of moral unity, growth, 
continuity, personality,” as Newman describes a Life in his Historical 
Sketches, is the unusual accomplishment of this definitive biography 
of Chesterton. 

Not any easier than getting Falstaff into a hamper was the task 
of encompassing within the scope of even this ample volume the 
Gargantuan proportions of body and soul, the effervescent mirth and 
multifarious accomplishments of the incomparable G.K.C. All the 
days and years of his life are characterized by much that is unusual, 
yet his childhood, his training, and his mature literary, social, and 
religious works bespeak not so much the startling and heroic but the 
distinctive manner of genius and Grace. Always abreast of the 
future, vibrant with an appreciation of man’s gabulous existence at 
the bounty of God, he fought continually the rapid and imperious 
trend toward the levelling of human life under the sledge and shovel 
of secularism. The full measure of his success may not be taken for 
many generations, but even now a biography such as this will con- 
tribute to the demarcation of the battle lines. 
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The stories of Chesterton’s conflicts with himself, with other men, 
and with a universe peopled with demons are given forthright treat- 
ment in these pages. Both sides of the struggle are represented either 
by vocal evidence or by documentary citations and letters. If these 
last often mutilate the easy flow of the author’s style, they never 
impede the narrative. Since all sorts of men entered into the lists of 
doctrinal and literary controversy with him, it seems quite appropriate 
that their letters should contribute to keeping his memory fresh. The 
fabric of these and other testimonies so painstakingly gathered and 
the dye of a simple style combine to present in clear and lasting colors 
both the brightness and the somberness in the life of Chesterton. 

Treating tenderly his weaknesses, the biographer seems to leave 
to others the joy of proclaiming Chesterton’s extraordinary gifts. 
Nothing betrays the intensity of her feeling for her subject but a 
tone now or then or a stress which suffuses with meaning even the 
simplest of statements. Her description, for example, of his long 
engagement, when an essay was the harbinger of a saucepan, is quite 
as well done as are the “ashy moments” which sometimes occur in the 
almost continual glow of the domestic hearth. In public or in private, 
in sadness or in brilliance of his wit, in literary or in spiritual matters, 
Chesterton is given a sympathy and understanding it would be im- 
possible to find elsewhere. 

While it is difficult—especially for those of us whose acquaintance 
with him went beyond the printed page—to imagine as hearsed in 
death so vital a personality and so dynamic an institution as Gilbert 
Chesterton, it is consoling to recall that this Defender of the Faith 
and suppliant of Our Lady died while listening to Father McNabb 
sing the Salve Regina. 

To what a headmaster once said to Mrs. Chesterton: “Six feet 
of genius Mrs. Chesterton; cherish him,” may be added by way of 
tribute to the man and his biography: “he is herein shown as realizing 
in his life ‘the stature of the full man in Christ Jesus’; cherish him.” 


W.D.H. 


The True Life. Sociology of the Supernatural. By Luigi Sturzo. pp. 
312. Catholic University of America Press, Washington, D. C. 
$3.00. 


The sub-title of Don Sturzo’s latest work, Sociology of the Su- 
pernatural, sets it off from the ordinary run of spiritual books. The 
True Life does not attempt to bring the supernatural into the life of 
the individual, but, supposing this to have already been done, it tackles 
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the tremendous task of bringing society as a whole to the true life. 
Hence its sociological aspect. 

True sociology, the present work explains, is the science of so- 
ciety in its concrete existence and in its historical development. The 
supernatural must be reckoned with as an historical fact, therefore 
its inclusion in sociological investigation is of prime necessity. This 
thesis, while it has suffered more than its share of neglect, is hardly 
new. Yet the author’s presentation of it is novel. 

Social Philosophy today is a mongrel: it is of no particular breed, 
yet, at the same time, of every breed. The situation presents a chal- 
lenge to Christian sociologists. Don Sturzo complains that these have 
failed their science. While they have believed in the divine revela- 
tion themselves, they have not given their belief its proper place in 
sociology but have been content to leave their science on a natural 
plane. This is hard saying! The sociologist cannot be indifferent 
when he looks at man in society ; he must adopt some attitude towards 
his subject. For the sociologist, either man has a soul or he hasn’t, 
and it is not sociology that will determine this but the philosophy of 
the sociologist. A Catholic sociologist must look at man in the light 
of his supernatural destiny, or ignore that destiny and sink into the 
abyss of rank materialism. He cannot dodge the issue by adopting a 
middle course, a so-called objective attitude. If his science is main- 
tained on a purely natural plane, as Dr. Sturzo seems to think, then 
the Catholic sociologist has thrown his philosophy overboard and has 
adopted another which does not take the soul into account. We can 
sympathize with the author’s complaint that the supernatural destiny 
of man has not received its due emphasis, yet we are impatient with 
his suspicions of a break toto coelo between the Catholic’s sociology 
and his belief in the supernatural. 

Dr. Sturzo’s work is interesting from every angle. It has a mes- 
sage for the theologian, philosopher and sociologist. We must admit 
that society is in need of direction; it has strayed from the path that 
leads to its true destiny. Don Sturzo goes a long way towards point- 


ing the way back. J.L.R. 


Morals and Marriage: The Catholic Background to Sex. By T. G. Wayne. 
pp. 81. Longmans, Green and Co., New York. $1.50. 


If a rough division of literature dealing with marriage were 
made, we could easily discern two types, the good and the bad. 
Among the best in the former category would be listed Morals and 
Marriage by the English Doctor of Theology who writes under the 
pseudonym of T. G. Wayne. This small book is excellent, its worth 
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being extrinsically manifested by the decision of Longmans Green 
and Co. to keep it in circulation. Seven years since the first printing 
and still influential is a strong and appealing recommendation. 

The author strives, and with singular success, to present con- 
cisely the theological principles regulating marital relations. The 
greater part of the book is concerned with the morality of intercourse 
and its antecedent and subsequent acts. But considerable emphasis is 
given also to the spiritual relationships of conjugal life. The ideal 
Catholic marriage is clearly delineated in the chapters on the Sacra- 
mental Contract and Grace: in the Sacrament of Matrimony man and 
woman become channels of grace one to the other so that their mutual 
love is preserved, strengthened, and made holy. 

Because this book is tactfully written, sufficiently covers the sub- 
ject, and is completely sound from the theological point of view, it is 
to be heartily recommended both to those about to be married and to 
those already “two in one flesh.” L.N. 


Saint John Capistran. By Rev. John Hofer. Translated by Rev. 
Patrick Cummins, O.S.B. pp. 397, with index. B. Herder Book 
Company, St. Louis. $4.00. 


At the twilight of his missionary activity, St. John Capistran laid 
bare to his audience in these simple words the soul of his fruitful 
apostolate: “I would rather just now rest than preach. But I belong 
not to myself, but to you.” His avid love for souls, enkindled by his 
consuming love of the triune God, was the secret of his success in 
the vineyard of the Master. He was a success in preaching to others, 
because he first preached to himself; and with God’s help he first 
put into practice that which he subsequently preached to others. The 
same may be said of his spirit of reform; he began with himself. 
Not infrequently the reformers are the last to be reformed—but not 
so with this knighted hero of the Church. That is how a saint does 
things. 

Noble in lineage, ambitious in acquiring knowledge, masterly in 
his grasp of jurisprudence, inflexible in his sense of justice, proficient 
in theology and Scripture, uncanny in his genius for administration, 
inimical to all heretical sects, kind in the role of superior, prudent in 
his office of Papal envoy, practical in his sermons and books, coura- 
geous in the crusade against the Turks—these are the integrating 
characteristics. of this Franciscan reformer whom Holy Mother 
Church canonized on October 16, 1690. What this dynamic friar 
accomplished in the seventy years of his earthly sojourn is almost 
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incredible. Indeed, his full life was the flowering of the aim of the 
Seraphic Father: to sanctify activity by evangelical ideals. 

After a vision in the jail of Brufa, John Capistran decided to 
become a member of the Observants. He was garbed in the gray 
habit in 1415, at the age of twenty-nine. His purpose in joining was 
to love God through strict adherence to the spirit of evangelical pov- 
erty. For a guide on this subject of poverty he had recourse prin- 
cipally to the Summa Theologica of St. Thomas. John Capistran 
had seen that the dissensions and decadence then gnawing at the very 
roots of Franciscanism were mostly caused by a deficiency in the 
observance of all that poverty entailed. He met failures and opposi- 
tion, but this fact only made his success more laudable. The con- 
troversy about the true nature of poverty is objectively treated by 
the author, who shows clearly the need for reform at the time of 
Capistran. 

Besides being the driving power behind the reform, this great 
preacher possessed magnetic powers which attracted over four thou- 
sand young men to join the Observants. His policy as regards young 
candidates for the ministry mirrors his complete dependence on the 
divine omnipotence: ‘We do not ask how many we can feed, but 
how many God has called.” To his subjects, this “forgotten saint’’ 
taught a lesson that members of religious Orders must learn today : 
they must be great Observants prior to their being great preachers. 
His itinerary life finally came to a close while he was on a crusade 
against the Turks—in truth, he died in action. 

This book is well worth reading, especially in these days when 
our Allied forces in Italy are marching over the same roads that this 
eloquent preacher trod five centuries ago. This book presents not 
only the life of a great preacher, but the life of a saint. All those 
engaged in Catholic Action in any way can profit much from even a 
cursory reading of this work. The task of a biographer is by no 
means an easy one, and to both author and translator much praise is 
due for their efforts in making Saint John Capistran better known 
and loved. Indeed, after reading this heroic tale, March 28 will hence- 
forth be not just another feastday for us, but a day of joy springing 
from the knowledge that Capistran attained his true goal, sainthood. 

C.D.K. 


Brebeuf and His Brethren. By E. J. Pratt. pp. 66. The Basilian Press, 
Detroit, Michigan. $1.25. 


North Americans naturally cherish a peculiar pride in and deep 
affection for the Jesuit Martyrs, Brebeuf,; Lalemant, Jogues, and their 
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associates. Theirs were lives of heroic toil, of earthly failure and 
celestial triumph, crowned at the end with the bittersweet of mar- 
tyrdom. No threads more golden than their deeds are woven into 
the fabric of our history. Here rich soil for epic has long lain fallow; 
now at last a gifted Candian poet has plowed it and planted and nur- 
tured to maturity the splendid saga of their lives. 

Here is no lush rhapsodizing; the restraint the poet has wisely 
exercised in letting the tale tell itself in its own simple and straight- 
forward manner makes it doubly effective. For the tale itself is one 
of absorbing interest, and one feels that interference with it would be 
tantamount to sacrilege. The poet has avoided this error; his unob- 
trusive lines let the story glide along in all its stark and vital sim- 
plicity, retaining its full interest and flavor. Here are recorded in 
verse that should not perish the story of the call, the lowly beginnings, 
the struggles crowned with a little success destined soon to disappear, 
the incessant trials of the missionaries, the handicaps of language, 
near starvation, rude frontier life and Indian dirt, dogs and customs 
which Brebeuf was wont to emphasize to neophytes who viewed only 
the rosy side of missionary activity: 


“What of the winter? Half the year is winter. 
Inside your cabins will be smoke so thick 

You may not read your Breviary for days. 
Around your fireplace at mealtime arrive 

The uninvited guests with whom you share 
Your stint of food. And in the fall and winter, 
You tramp unbeaten trails to reach the missions, 
Carrying your luggage on your back. -Your life 
Hangs by a thread. Of all calamitites 

You are the cause—the scarcity of game, 

A fire, famine, or an epidemic. 

There are no natural reasons for a drought 
And for the earth’s sterility. You are 

The reasons, and at any time a savage 

May burn your cabin down or split your head. 
I tell you of the enemies that live 

Among our Huron friends. I have not told 
You of the Iroquois our constant foes.” 


In spite of such difficulties, the missioners slowly succeeded in 
converting the Hurons and establishing them in permanent homes in 
centrally located and fortified towns. Then came the invasions of 
the Iroquois, and the success was thwarted. Town after town was 
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pillaged, each awaiting its doom with the indescribable dread of help- 
less inevitability. The cruel persecutions and martyrdoms are vividly 
portrayed, along with the indomitable faith that lifted the missioners’ 
failure to ultimate triumph, sustained them to bear their tortures with- 
out a sign of pain or fear, and caused the Indians to eat the heart of 
Brebeuf thinking it would impart to them some of his tremendous 
courage. 

The accolades of reviewers that have greeted this poem are well 
deserved. Although the work of a Protestant, it has achieved a Cath- 
olic tone truly great. You cannot read it without being deeply moved, 
thankful you took it up, and resolved to return again to delve within 
its glorious depths. R.P.S. 


The White Canons of St. Norbert. By Cornelius J. Kirkfleet, O. Praem. 
pp. 307. St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, New Jersey. $2.50. 


As the Premonstratensian Canons are about to celebrate the one- 
hundredth anniversary of their American foundation and the eight- 
hundredth of their establishment, the Reverend Cornelius Kirkfleet. 
O.Praem., could not have chosen a better way to begin this dual cele- 
bration, than to publish this, his history of the Norbertines in Great 


Britain and the United States. To most of his readers, it will be more 
or less of an introduction to the Canons Regular of Prémontré. 

The religious orders of the Church are generally regarded as fall- 
ing into one of four groups: monks, canons, friars, and clerks. It is 
with the second group that Father Kirkfleet deals. He traces the 
canonical life back to the time of St. Augustine, when the first at- 
tempts to institute community life for secular priests were begun. 
During the development of those communities, called Canons Regular, 
there was an inevitable decline of fervor and the need for reform was 
evident. In 1080, in the Duchy of Cleves in Germany, Divine Provi- 
dence raised up St. Norbert, son of the Count of Gennep and cousin 
of Emperor Henry IV. After the vicissitudes that are common to the 
saints had been overcome, St. Norbert founded his Order on Christ- 
mas Day, 1120, when the Bishop of Laon invested forty-one Nor- 
bertines in the white habit of the canons. This investiture occured at 
the monastery at Prémontré, from which place the name “Premon- 
stratensian” is derived. The new Order spread rapidly and it is said 
that in 1150 almost one hundred abbots of the Order assembled in 
General Chapter at the motherhouse. Papal approval had been se- 
cured in 1124. 

All this is but preliminary to the main purpose of a book which is 
chiefly concerned with British, Irish, and American Norbertines. The 
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first foundation was made in Scotland in 1125 and spread from there 
to England, Wales, and Ireland. Here, the author gives lengthy de- 
scriptions of the ruins of Premonstratensian abbeys now found in the 
British Isles, descriptions which slightly, if at all, interest the general 
reader. There follow chapters on Premonstratensian Canonesses, the 
disappearances of the Order from England during the persecutions 
of Cromwell, and the return of the Norbertines to England in 1872. 
Much the same is said of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. 

The Norbertine Canons took permanent root in the United States 
and assured their permanency at their solemn installation in West 
De Pere, Wisconsin, in 1898. This was, however, no mushroom 
growth, but a slow and painstaking process which had begun in 
1843. The interim was one of apostolic zeal and dauntless courage in 
the Northwest. The final chapter of the book tells of the work of 
these Fathers in the educational fields of this country. 

Of special interest to DOMINICANA are the mentions made of 
St. Dominic and the Order of Preachers. Father Kirkfleet states the 
Premonstratensian tradition which makes St. Dominic a Norbertine 
Canon. We take exception to this (following, of course, the Domini- 
can tradition), not to belittle in any way that of the Premonstraten- 
sians, but with regard to what the author claims to be “based on his- 
torical evidence.” This evidence is in the form of documents written 
several hundred years after the death of St. Dominic. They cannot, 
it is true, be completely ignored, but the fact bears more weight that 
his contemporary biographers, Blessed Jordan of Saxony, Blessed 
Cecilia, and Sister Angelica, make no mention whatsoever of St. Dom- 
inic ever being a canon of St. Norbert. On evidence much like that 
of the Premonstratensians, do the Cistercians and Carthusians like- 
wise lay a similar claim. 

The White Canons of St. Norbert is highly recommended as a 
valuable contribution to the history of the Church in America. And 
in recommending this, their American history, DOMINICANA takes 
this opportunity to extend its sincere congratulations to the Premon- 
stratensian Fathers and Brothers on the occasion of their American 
centenary. Ad multos annos! F.X.F. 


Flower of Evil. By Edwin Morgan. pp. 179. Sheed and Ward, New 
York. $3.00. 


This splendid and moving biography of Charles Baudelaire takes 
its name from the title of the most famous, or infamous, collection 
of poems of this curious figure in the history of French literature. 
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Baudelaire was obsessed with an ideal of personal and literary per- 
fection. Of undeniable talent, he took a perverse joy in using it for 
evil ends. He possessed qualities of hard work, hatred of sham, and 
patient endurance of poverty and sickness that would have been truly 
ascetic, had they been employed in the service of God. Instead, with 
a cool, deliberate malevolence, Baudelaire devoted them to the service 
of his own Satanic pride. 

Because Baudelaire aimed at personal perfection and earthly 
fame, it is fitting that this biography should open at a moment when 
he had them almost within his grasp. In 1842, when Baudelaire was 
twenty-one, the world was his oyster. He had emancipated himself 
from his family: when his widowed mother married again, and had 
moved to the Paris of his dreams. He had perfected his poetic talent 
and had assured opportunities of publication in several journals and 
papers. He had delighted in shocking family and friends and attract- 
ing the attention of Paris by taking a beautiful Negress as mistress. 
He had inherited a comfortable fortune. The future seemed assured, 
his goal nearly attained. 

At once things began to happen—things inexplicable to Baude- 
laire, things bitterly resented and futilely fought against by him. His 
mistress utterly lacked the intellect to appreciate his work. She grew 
sick, he tired of her, they quarrelled and separated. He ran through 
his money recklessly, and thereafter was constantly harrassed by debts 
and family bickerings at his prodigality. Literary critics began to 
grow stonily oblivious to his presence on the scene. He grew chron- 
ically ill. He translated Poe’s works, and the translator was either 
ignored in the admiration for Poe, or else basely accused of trying to 
raise himself by Poe’s bootstraps. When he gained a little success 
by his penetrating criticisms of art, it was destined to be followed 
only by a greater oblivion. He disagreed often with his mother, 
whom he loved; he wished to be with her but was forced to endure 
separation. His opposition to democracy and plebeian tastes lost him 
the sympathy of the people. He spent years polishing his poems 
word by word and phrase by phrase. When, after great difficulty, 
he got them published under the title of Fleurs du Mal, the govern- 
ment stepped in and declared them obscene—which they were, but no 
more so than the works of dozens of other authors. He was fined, 
and the edition on which he had banked fame and fortune was sup- 
pressed. To the sensitive Baudelaire, it seemed that he had been 
singularly marked out for the plaything of a cruel and capricious 
Fate. All around him he saw men of mediocre ability win wealth 
and honor while he, keenly conscious of his superior artistry, grew 
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increasingly enmired in poverty, ill-health, and hostility as the years 
flew by with his goal constantly receding from his grasp. 

All these mysterious happenings were the working of Divine 
Providence humbling this proud and lustful soul to receive redemp- 
tion. Certain natural qualities he had—a love for his mother, for 
beauty, for honesty, for work; a sense of justice that prompted him 
even in the depth of his poverty to provide for his former mistress; 
and above all a desire for perfection. These would dispose him for 
the reception of God’s grace, once the Divine Mercy had removed 
the obstacles of pride and other sins. This occurred in Belgium, 
whither he had fled only to meet with treatment worse, if possible, 
than that he had suffered in France. The faith that seems always to 
have lurked deep in his mind, though never practiced, arose to the 
surface during his last year, when he lay bed-ridden and voiceless. 
At the end, he died with the ministrations of the Church, gazing de- 
voutly on the crucifix. The prodigal son had returned at last to his 
Father. Cut of evil, God had truly made a flower blossom forth. 

RPS. 


Life Together. By Wingfield Hope. pp. 224. Sheed and Ward, New 
York. $2.50. 


The love-triangle such as attracts the attention of tabloids and 
provides meat for so much malicious gossip is something that must 
be considered morally evil, for a relationship of this kind runs con- 
trary to divine law. But there is a love-triangle that is good, that is 
in fact essentially necessary to the success of Christian marriage. 
The ideal Catholic union isn’t just the relationship of two persons, 
man and wife. It is that, yes. But further, and for the completion 
of the pattern of life together, a third and most important Party must 
be present, namely, God. With God at the apex of the love-triangle, 
the diagram is complete. Without him in the pattern, the union is 
just another business deal which has none but a human guarantee of 
happiness and permanence. 

The tripartite pattern of love in marriage is the theme of Life 
Together. In itself, the idea is not something novel. Old as the 
sacrament of marriage itself, it has been the constant doctrine of 
Christ and His Church. Author Hope, however, has presented the 
triple relationship in a vigorous and very interesting fashion. Giving 
due space also to ever-present questions, e.g., birth control, divorce, 
etc., the author succeeds in getting away from the dryness of pres- 
entation almost invariably found in manuals on the same topics. 
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For those interested in marriage, and we all are in some way or 
other, this book is to be highly recommended as a sane and appealing 
treatment of what Christian marriage can and should be. P.M. 


Lest They Assist Passively. By Rev. Gerald Ellard, SJ. pp. 76. The 
Queen's Work, St. Louis, Mo. $0.25. 


The aim of this booklet is to foster devotion to the Holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, especially in connection with our war effort, for the 
Mass, in the words of Pope Pius XII, forms our “greatest means of 
suffrage and of grace, as well as an infinite treasure of divine riches.” 
The Holy Father is deeply preoccupied with the state of the world at 
present, and since the beginning of the War has three times within 
fifteen months urged the offering of Mass for peace. The last of 
these Papal pronouncements takes the form of an instruction of the 
Sacred Congregation: On Frequent and Devout Assistance of the 
Faithful at the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Fr. Ellard’s pamphlet 
contains the text of this instruction in Latin and English, and draws 
its title from one of its phrases. Fr. Ellard proceeds to analyze the 
message of this document and to suggest practical measures for in- 
structing the faithful in the value of the Mass and for moving them 
to attend it more often and devoutly. He points out that the Mass is 
not merely a Sunday duty, but a privilege available daily. He de- 
scribes it as the greatest weapon in our war arsenal, explains its na- 
ture and value as the highest form of prayer, and emphasizes its 
position as the center around which Catholic life revolves. All this 
in extremely pointed, lively, and practical language. Much of the 
latter part of the book is devoted to clever and stimulating quizzes 
on the Mass, and to samples of three-minutes sermons which many 
priests have found it advisable to preach at daily Mass in order to 
enlighten the faithful concerning this great sacrifice. The nobility of 
its theme, the need for the Mass today, and the burning zeal of the 
author for his cause lift this work above the rank of the ordinary 
pamphlet. Laymen and clergy will find it very helpful, and to them 
we recommend its vital message. F.G.R. 


Her Glimmering Tapers. By Louis J. Stancourt. pp. 160. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. $2.00. 


“It seems that, with her (Mary’s) tranquil face ever so sensi- 
tively living before me, I had wanted to write her a book that should 
present her to men, something that should be a platform for her to 
stand on in the street, while this wretch should harangue a throng and 
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present her to them. She has the dispatch from Sion and it is in her 
slim arms. .. . But in the crucible of rewrites nothing shapes up but 
pain, nothing of a word platform for her.” (p. 149). 

It is only this paragraph that gives an indication to the meaning 
of the title of this book. For Mary’s tapers are the insights and the 
participation in divine life which she procures for us: “And so, 
Mary’s presentation is concluded; in her hands she has held high the 
Christ-child. And who follows this sandal-shod maiden, or dares 
walk at her pleasant side and claim the clasp of her hand, has found 
the way, the living Christ, the way home.” (p. 180). These words are 
similar to those of the Blessed Louis de Montfort in his True Devo- 
tion: “If... the knowledge and the kingdom of Jesus Christ are to 
come into the world, they will be but a necessary consequence of the 
knowledge and the kingdom of the most holy Virgin Mary, who 
brought Him into the world for the first time, and will make His 
second advent full of splendor.” 

This consideration leads to the fact that one must be patient in 
reading Mr. Stancourt’s book of reflections during a Retreat, whether 
the necessity of the patience arises from the obscure symbolisms and 
strained expressions, or from heavy passages in the sermons of the 
Franciscan Friar. Not that the book is all faulty! For there are un- 
usual gems to be gained from the author’s musings on his own spirit- 
ual life, from the Friar’s modern adaptation of the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son, and from most of the other sermons. But the possible 
reading public is not so large as the advertisement on the cover im- 
plies. C.M.L. 


The Priesthood in a Changing World. By Rev. John A. O'Brien, Ph.D. 
pp. 344. (Revised Edition). St. Anthony Guild Press, Paterson, 
N. J. $2.00. 


Seldom does a book appear on the literary market which is in- 
tended chiefly for the priest who is actively engaged in his pastoral 
ministry. The Priesthood in a Changing World is one of those rare 
books. It was first printed about ten years ago, and it received such 
immediate sales that the author has revised it and made it even more 
acceptable. 

Nothing could better describe this book than the words of the 
author himself in his preface to the first edition: “It seeks to present 
the ideals of the priesthood as portrayed by Christ and His disciples 
and by the great spiritual writers of the Church in all the centuries of 
the Christian era. It sketches these great ideals, timeless in their un- 
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changing validity, not merely in an abstract manner but in the light 
of contemporary needs and against the background of a changing age. 
... This volume comes to grips with the major problems affecting 
the pastoral ministry in the age in which we live, and seeks to bring 
the ripe thought and rich experience of able prelates and zealous 
priests in effecting proper solutions for the enrichment of the work 
of the spiritual physician.” 

To priests and seminarians The Priesthood in a Changing World 
is heartily recommended, so that they may obtain “. . . a deeper insight 
into the highest office to which man can aspire on this earth: the 
ambassadorship of Jesus Christ to the hearts and souls of men.” 

F.C.M. 


From the Morning Watch. By Lucille Papin Borden. pp. 213. The 
Macmillan Company, N. Y. $2.50. 


It is difficult to determine just what was the aim of the author 
in writing this book; it is just as difficult to know whether she has 
accomplished that aim. Books which travel in the realm of fancy 
rather than in reality compel the reader to put himself under a two- 
fold burden, firstly that of reading literally what has been said, and 
secondly trying to interpret just what the author might have been try- 
ing to say. From the Morning Watch is that kind of book; and 
while the author should be complimented for her dream, nevertheless 
the value of the book is lessened because of this voyage through the 
ethereal plains of dreamland. Her rapid transits from the past to the 
present and then back again, offer an almost insurmountable obstacle 
to most modern readers. They cannot cope with phantasy; they de- 
mand something much more substantial. 

To these very few who can read books of this kind, and are 
capable of understanding them, From the Morning Watch should 
offer instruction and spiritual pleasure. CAnP: 


The Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghost. By Bede Jerrett, O.P. pp. 
118. The Newman Bookshop, Westminster, Md. $1.25. 


Originally published in New York in 1918, again in London in 
1934, The Abiding Presence of the Holy Ghost makes its third ap- 
pearance at the hand of the Newman Bookshop of Westminster, 
Maryland. The present edition has the added value of containing the 
Encyclical letter of Pope Leo XIII (June 5, 1897) on the Holy 
Ghost. That alone would make the book commendable to all. 

Divided into twenty-six meditations, each with three points of 
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equal, or almost equal, length, the doctrine set forth is solid and deep. 
But this in no way whatever should intimidate anyone, however little 
his or her learning may be. The doctrine on the presence of God in 
the soul is clearly, though briefly, proposed. The intricacies of phi- 
losophy and theology have been so ironed out by Father Jarrett that 
his book is within the grasp of all. 

The chief characteristic of this work is the consoling effect it has 
on souls. Not only is the Presence Itself considered, but also all the 
graces and consolations accompanying it and the gifts and fruits re- 
sulting from It. 

The format of the present volume is compact and neat. It should 
go far in its circulation. It is highly commendable to the laity, more 
highly so to the religious, and, at slight risk of exaggeration, it almost 
approaches the indispensable for the priest. 5s). 


Our Lady of the Birds. By Louis J. A. Mercier. pp. 68. St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson. $1.50. 


In this day of digests and popular presentation of philosophies, 
Doctor Mercier has earned a place for himself among those who have 
depicted some phase of the Catholic philosophy of life in a simple 
manner for the benefit of the man who finds his time too limited to 
permit consultation of class-room manuals. 

Our Lady of the Birds is the story of Brother Stephen, whose 
days in the Order of St. Benedict were few when he began to doubt 
the wisdom of God’s dealings with His creatures. From his vantage 
point in the garden, he heard himself saying: “There is evil in the 
world. The grubs eat the plants and cause them to die, and the birds 
eat the grubs and the flies.” His problems are solved in the same 
setting from which they evolved—the order of Nature. 

To the uninitiated who would like a succinct but ample explana- 
tion of God’s providence over His creatures, given in terms of Cath- 
olic doctrine, the book can be cordially recommended. JL. 


Maryknoll Mission Letters, Volume |, 1943. Field Afar Press, N. Y. pp. 
55. $0.50. 


This small booklet is packed with the gripping tales of heroism 
told by and about Maryknollers working in the field afar. In the 
midst of war and destruction, that work for which Maryknoll was 
founded, which she has never neglected, and for which she may be 
justly proud, goes on uninterrupted. Maryknoll Mission Letters is a 
collection of facts, told by the Priests who were there. It is a fitting 
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tribute to the Maryknollers abroad and at home, for it shows that 
even in these days when ideals have been shattered, Maryknoll never 
loses sight of its ideal. CAn?. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Reviews may appear later 


CHATS WITH PROSPECTIVE CONVERTS. By Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. Radio 
Replies Press, St. Paul. $1.00. 

THE APOSTLE OF ALASKA. By Maurice De Baets. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
Paterson. $2.50. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS, Paterson, N. J.: 
SUPERMAN AND THE SACRAMENT OF CONFIRMATION. By Rev. Sebastian 
Weber, O.F.M. Conv. $0.05. 
Lire Becins AT Baptism. By Richard Ginder. $0.05. 
THE CHRISTIAN Nopsility. By Richard Ginder. $0.05. 
Gop’s TROUBADOUR AND His Lapy. By Rev. Augustine Hennessy, C.P. $0.05. 
THE Music oF CHRISTMAS TiME. By Rev. Daniel Lord, S.J]. The Queen’s Work, 
St. Louis. $0.12. 
Spirit AND LiFE. By Rev. Thomas Plassman, O.F.M. The Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, Washington. $0.05. 
THe Hoty Hour. By Dominican Fathers. Dominican Province of the Holy 
Name, San Francisco. 
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CLOISTER The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers 

SYMPATHY and sympathy to the Rev. E. H. Gallagher, O.P., the Rev. D. U. 

Corigliano, O.P., and the Rev. R. E. Brennan, O.P., on the death 

of their fathers; to the Rev. J. J. Sullivan, O.P., on the death of his sister; and 

to the Rev. Frs. A. R. and P. L. McQuillan, O.P., and Bro. Hubert Horan, 
O.P., on the death of their mothers. 


SOLEMN On September 9, Brother John Fearon, O.P., of the Holy Name 

PROFESSION Province made his solemn profession in the House of Studies 

in Washington. Brother Manner Rogers, O.P., made his solemn 

profession on September 12. The Very Rev. C. I. Litzinger, O.P., presided at 
both professions. 


TONSURE AND The following Brothers received Tonsure and the first two 
MINoR OrpDERS Minor Orders from the Most Rev. J. M. McNamara, D.D., in 
the Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, D.C. on 
September 25-26: Alphonsus Gailevicius, Joseph Mahoney, Gerald King, Dominic 
Hughes, Aloysius McTigue, Peter Coyne, Michael James, Edward Dominic Hen- 
nessy, Bede McGroarty, Charles McKenna, Cornelius Kane, Mannes Rogers and 
George Hart. On the following day the Most Rev. Michael J. Keyes, D.D. con- 
ferred the last two Minor Orders. 


SUBDIACONATE On September 26, the following Brothers were ordained to the 

subdiaconate by the Most Rev. John M. McNamara, D.D. in the 

Shrine of the Immaculate Conception: Thomas Aquinas Collins, Albert Mahler, 

Patrick Sullivan, Denis Brackett, Xavier Finnegan, Louis Reardon, Timothy Dittoe, 

Terence Sullivan, David Kenny, Clement McKenna, Hubert Horan and Augustine 
Dooley. 


ANNIVERSARY On October 11, in the House of Studies, Washington, D.C., the 

Very Rev. E. G. Fitzgerald, O.P., observed the fiftieth anniver- 

sary of his religious profession. The jubilarian celebrated the solemn Mass of 

thanksgiving assisted by the Rev. H. I. Smith, O.P., and the Rev. G. B. Stratmeier, 
O.P. 


APPOINTMENTS During October the following reappointments were announced: 

the Rev. F. J. Baeszler, O.P., as pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, 
Columbus, Ohio, and the Rev. W. J. Tierney, O.P., as pastor of St. Monica's 
Church, Raleigh, N. C. 


CHAPLAINS’ The Rev. P. C. Skehan, O.P., the Rev. D. Schneider, O.P. and 

the Rev. G. C. Reilly, O.P., have received commissions as chap- 

lains with the Navy. The Rev. E. S. Dorsey, O.P., the Rev. D. B. McCarthy, 
O.P. and the Rev. E. P. Doyle, O.P. are serving as chaplains in the Army. 
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PROVINCIAL On November 10 the Provincial Chapter met in the Dominican 
CHAPTER House of Studies, Washington, D. C. The following are the 
Capitular Fathers: The Very Reverend Fathers Ignatius Litz- 
inger, O.P., Justin McManus, O.P., Athanasius Burke, O.P., Anthony Foley, O.P., 
Brendan Reese, O.P., Jerome Dewdney, O.P., Basil Davidson, O.P., Dalmatius 
Marrin, O.P., Mannes McDermott, O.P., Joseph McLaughlin, O.P., Bertrand Jo- 
hannsen, O.P., Francis O’Daniel, O.P., Lawrence McMahon, O.P., Gregory Fitz- 
gerald, O.P., Jerome Callan, O.P., Ambrose McHugh, O.P., Celestine Daly, O.P., 
Raymond Meagher, O.P., Leo Heagen, O.P., Stephen McDermott, O.P., Pius Jo- 
hannsen, O.P., Henry Healy, O.P., Jordan Foley, O.P., Louis Rumaggi, O.P., Ray- 
mond Burnell, O.P., Edward O’Hearn, O.P. and Lawrence Finnerty, O.P. The 
Very Rev. Clement Theunte, O.P. was excused. 

The Reverend Fathers Bernard Sheridan, O.P., William Owens, O.P., Thomas 
Mulvin, O.P., Anthony Maher, O.P., Paul Doane, O.P., Boniface Stratemeier, O.P., 
Bernard Hughes, O.P., Eugene Holohan, O.P., Matthias Heffernan, O.P., Justin 
Routh, O.P., Hyacinth Chandler, O.P., Matthew Mulvey, O.P., Hyacinth Sullivan, 
O.P., Paul Curran, O.P., Edmund Rogers, O.P., Jordan Baeszler, O.P., Cyril Dore, 
O.P., and Luke McCaffrey, O.P. 


SAINT ALBERT'S PROVINCE 


CLOISTER The Fathers and Brothers of the Province extend their prayers 

SYMPATHY and sympathy to the Very Rev. J. S. Considine, O.P., the Rev. 

L. E. Nugent, O.P., and the Rev. B. J. McMullen, O.P., on the 

death of their mothers; and to the Rev. M. J. Malley, O.P., on the death of his 
brother. 


APPOINTMENTS The Rev. T. G. Kinsella, O.P., has been appointed religious 

superior at Fenwick High School, Oak Park, Ill. The Rev. J. B. 
Walker, O.P., has been named Master of Students at the House of Studies, River 
Forest. 


EXAMINATION The Very Rev. J. S. Considine, O.P., the Rev. C. H. Kane, 
O.P., and the Rev. H. T. Sparks, O.P., passed the ad gradus 
examination at the House of Studies, Washington, D. C., September 24-25. 


Vows Bro. Mathias Muller, O.P., pronounced simple vows on Septem- 
ber 14. 


RECEPTION OF Bro. Barnabas Unruh received the habit of the Order on Sep- 
THE Hapit tember 12. Bro. Joseph O'Neil received the habit of the lay- 
brother on October 22, at the House of Studies, River Forest, 

Ill. The Very Rev. J. A. Driscoll, O.P., presided at both receptions. 


CHAPLAINS’ The Rev. A. S. H. Hamel, O.P., who is serving with the 16th 

Medical Regiment in the European theatre of war, has been 

raised to the rank of captain, following a citation for heroism during the Tunisian 

campaign. The Rev. A. M. Kavanaugh, O.P., the Rev. C. M. Breen, O.P., the 

Rev. W. J. Bresnahan, O.P., and the Rev. S. J. Gaines, O.P., have received com- 

missions in the Army as chaplains. The Rev. J. A. Quinn, O.P., and the Rev. J. T. 
a K.. Eulberg, O.P., are now serving as chaplains in the Navy. 
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DiaAcoNATE The Most Rev. W. D. O’Brien, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of Chi- 

cago, raised the following brothers to the diaconate on Septem- 

ber 21, at the House of Studies: Cyril Geary, Andrew Henry, Cajetan Donlon, 

Gerard O'Connell, Reginald Malatesta, Paul Hinnebusch, Vincent Ferrer Lux, Luke 

Lyons, Sylvester Fraher, John Francis McDonald, Edmund O'Connell, Adrian 
Myers, Sebastian Angers, and Ferrer Brown. 


TONSURE AND On September 20, the Most Rev. W. D. O’Brien, D.D. con- 

Minor Orpers ferred tonsure on the following brothers: John Dominic Cor- 

coran, Valerian Flynn, Stephen Reidy, Justin Aldridge, Mark 

Yerschure, Arthur Kinsella, and Raphael Comeau. The next day the same group 
received the Minor Orders of Porter and Lector. 


SISTERS’ CHRONICLE 
Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, New York 


On August 4, 1943, thirty-five postulants were invested with the habit; three 
days later, twenty-six novices pronounced their first vows; twenty-three professed 
Sisters took final vows on August 23; and on September 8, one of the semi-annual 
entrance days, twenty postulants entered the Novitiate. 

At the General Chapter held at Holy Cross Convent, Brooklyn, on August 8 
and 9, the following officials were elected for a term of six years: Mother M. An- 
selma, O.P., Prioress General; Mother M. Chrysostom, O.P., Sub-Prioress; Mother 
M. Adelaide, O.P., Mistress of Novices; Mothers M. Pulcheria, O.P., M. Dafrose, 
O.P., M. Hedwig, O.P., M. Bernadette de Lourdes, O.P., Mothers of Counsel; 
Mother M. Agatha, O.P., Bursar General. 

The newly-elected Prioress General, Mother M. Anselma, O.P., was born in 
Bavaria, brought to the United States as an infant, and educated in this country. 
She entered the Novitiate of the Sisters of St. Dominic, July, 1891, and was pro- 
fessed in 1893. She served as teacher in the Novitiate of the Sisters of St. Dom- 
inic at St. Leonard's Parochial School and at the Motherhouse of the Community. 
On May 24, 1910, she received the degree of Bachelor of Arts at the College of 
New Rochelle, and she obtained the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Fordham 
University, May, 1922. 

Mother Anselma was a member of the first group of Dominican Sisters who 
went to Puerto Rico in 1910 to undertake missionary work. Recalled in 1914, she 
was appointed Mistress of Novices, a position she held for twenty-four years or 
until elected Mother Sub-Prioress in 1937. During her long term as Mistress of 
Novices, more than seven hundred of the twelve hundred living members of the 
Community received their religious training under her capable care. 

One of the first acts of the new Prioress General was to settle the question, 
long debated, of a building for the aged and infirm Sisters of the Congregation. 
Mother Anselma decided upon St. Rose Convent, an institution situated in Melville, 
one of the healthiest sections of Long Island. At the same time she obtained from 
the Ordinary of the Diocese the privilege of having daily exposition of the Blessed 
Sacrament both for the Novitiate and St. Rose Convent. 


The Dominican Sisters of the Sick Poor, New York, N. Y. 


On the feast of the Nativity. of the Blessed Virgin, September 8, Miss Doro- 
thy King and Miss Agnes Penney were invested with the white habit of St. Dom- 
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inic. The former's name in religion is Sister Mary Imelda; the latter's, Sister Mary 
Brigid. The ceremonies were held in the chapel of the Convent of St. Joseph, 
Motherhouse and Novitiate, located at 170 East 210th Street, Bronx, N. Y. 

The Rt. Rev. Monsignor Michael A. Reilly, V.F., Ecclesiastical Superior of the 
Community, presided at the vestition and preached the sermon. The Rt. Rev. Mon- 
signor was assisted by the Rev. James C. McDonough, O.P., who had conducted 
the retreat preceding the ceremonies. Other priests present were: the Rev. Mi- 
chael F. Dwyer and the Rev. Vincent J. Lonergan of New York; the Rev. Albert 
C. Drexelius, O.P., of Philadelphia; the Rev. John J. Costello, O.P., of New York; 
and the Rev. John J. Durkin, O.P., Chaplain to the Community. 


Immaculate Conception Convent, Great Bend, Kansas 


The Rev. Norbert F. Georges, O.P., was a guest at the Motherhouse from 
August 29 to September 2, during which time he presented some very interesting 
illustrated lectures concerning the life and works of Blessed Martin de Porres. 

Sisters from the Community have enrolled for a year’s study at the following 
schools: Catholic University, Washington, D. C.; Rosary College, River Forest, 
Ill.; St. Mary’s College, Leavenworth, Kas.; College of Mount St. Scholastica, 
Atchison, Kas. 

Since September 6, the Sisters have been in charge of the new St. Anthony 
School, Strong City, Kas. The Rev. E. J. Albers is the pastor. 

The Rev. Jacob J. Dreher of Liebenthal, Kas., was ordained to the holy Priest- 
hood in the chapel of the Immaculate Conception Convent on September 18 by 
His Excellency, the Most Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, Bishop of the Wichita 
diocese. It was the first time in the history of the Community that an ordination 
ceremony was held in the convent chapel. 


Congregation of St. Thomas Aquinas, Tacoma, Washington 


On August 31, seven Sisters left for Bakersfield, Calif., where they are to con- 
duct a grammar and high school in St. Francis parish. 

Tacoma Catholic College began its second year September 20 with a substan- 
tial increase in the student enrollment. 

Sisters M. Benedicta and M. Catherine died during the month of September. 
May they rest in peace! 


St. Catherine Convent, Fall River, Massachusetts 


The Very Rev. Mother M. Joseph observed the golden jubilee of her religious 
profession in August. A three-day celebration, August 28 to 30, was held in her 
honor. The Jubilarian is the only living member of the original group of nuns 
who opened the Motherhouse in 1893. Since the opening of the Academy in 1895, 
Mother M. Joseph has been an instructor in Art. Her prized collection contains 
handiwork obtained from all countries of the world. 

On August 4, several professed novices. renewed their vows; Sister M. Claire 
made her first profession; and Miss Doris O’Brien was vested with the holy habit 
and took the name of Sister Catherine Mary. 

Sister Stephanie Moreau died on August 6, in the atta sixth year of her 
profession. 
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Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin 


The Rev. James W. Conway, O.P., conducted the annual retreat for the pupils 
of Saint Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, which ended on Rosary Sunday. He preached 
at the afternoon devotional observance of the Congregation’s patronal feast, and 
also on the following Tuesday when three postulants were clothed in the habit and 
three novices made simple profession. 

Late in August, Sister Mary Peter Doyle was appointed Prioress of Rosary 
College, succeeding Sister Mary Evelyn Murphy who was elected to the General 
Council. Sister Mary George Lennon, who received the degree Doctor of Philoso- 
phy from Laval University during the summer, succeeds Sister Mary Peter as Dean 
of the College. 

To meet new residential needs, a nearby house has been rented for the accom- 
modation of twenty-six students and two Sisters. Despite this extension, all appli- 
cants could not be received. 

War time conditions have caused a multiplication of Nursery Schools for very 
young children. As it is extremely important that Catholic teachers be available 
to help and to direct the care of children in as many of these schools as possible, 
Rosary College has opened a Nursery School for the training of teachers who will 
have a mastery of the principles of the Catholic Philosophy of Education. Under 
the supervision of two faculty members and sponsored by the Home Economics de- 
partment, with the special assistance of the classes in Child Psychology and Child 
Care, the School will for the present be conducted two days each week, with a 
limited enrollment of children, ages three and four years. 

At the recent request of His Excellency, the Most Rev. Samuel Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, nine volunteer junior and senior students are teaching Cate- 
chism, three days a week, to pupils in two of the public elementary schools of 
nearby Oak Park. Ninety pupils, all of whom are preparing for Confirmation, are 
registered at present in the new released time program. The Rev. John R. Glea- 
son, Executive Director of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine in the Arch- 
diocese, supervises the work of these student teachers of Religion, giving them the 
benefit of his experience in directing the same type of work in the other schools 
of the Archdiocese. 

Observance of the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of St. Rose Convent 
and School, Milwaukee, took place October 21 to 24. 

Sisters Mary Antoinette Reilly, Salome O'Malley, Bede Doyle, Clarice Mul- 
crone, Cecile Healy, and Carmela Mahoney celebrated the golden jubilee of their 
religious profession December 8. Four Sisters are to observe the silver jubilee of 
their reception December 27. 


Congregation of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, Akron, Ohio 


Sister M. Pia, a golden jubilarian of the Community, died at Our Lady of the 
Elms Convent, August 31. Born in September, 1869, she entered the Dominican 
Order at Jersey City, 1884. Having taught for many years at St. Boniface School 
in Jersey City, she was in 1925 appointed Prioress at Sacred Heart Academy, Ak- 
ron, where she remained until her election as Bursar of the Community in 1932. 

The Rev. Dr. Frederick Zwierlein of Rochester, N. Y., was the celebrant of 
the solemn Requiem Mass; the Rev. Fr. Conry of Akron, and the Rev. Fr. Carroll 
of Maryknoll were deacon and subdeacon respectively. Several other priests were 
in the sanctuary during the ceremonies for the departed. Sisters Assumpta and 
Antoninus of Caldwell, N. J., were also present for the funeral. 
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Sister Ralph celebrated her silver jubilee on August 4. Her nephew, the Rev. 
B. P. Shaffer, O.P., celebrated the Jubilee Mass at the Elms. 


Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary, Camden, New Jersey 


Sister Mary Innocent, formerly of Ireland, pronounced her perpetual vows on 
August 10. The Rev. John S. Moran, O.P., chaplain of the Monastery, presided at 
the ceremony and also delivered the sermon, speaking on the special character of 
the vocation of the Dominican Sisters of the Perpetual Rosary as Our Lady’s guards 
of honor. 

Sister Mary of the Visitation, O.P., passed to her eternal reward, September 
29, in the thirty-eighth year of her religious profession. May she rest in peace! 

Rosary Sunday was celebrated with great solemnity. The procession was held 
through Rosary Glen with a vast throng of Rosarians reciting the beads. The Rev. 
Francis E. D. Fenwick, O.P., preached an inspiring sermon on the Rosary, after 
which, the devotions were closed with the distribution of blessed roses and bene- 
diction of the Most Blessed Sacrament. 


Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Maryknoll, New York 


Christmas a year ago, in a Hong Kong internment camp for three thousand 
American and British war prisoners, is recalled by a Maryknoll Sister who has since 
made her way to the interior of China: ‘Christmas preparations and the feast itself, 
were unique. Wishing to make some kind of gift to certain of our friends, the 
only means at our disposal was a box of candy thoughtfully sent to us by one of 
the Maryknoll Fathers a few days before Christmas. We divided the contents, 
each Sister putting her share into a fancy candy box. (Actually, the boxes were tin 
cans covered with tinfoil salvaged from cigarette packages.) 

“Our gifts were few and insignificant, but evidently appreciated. One recipient, 
who is reputed to have been the wealthiest woman in Hong Kong, shed tears of 
gratitude for the gift of a small bar of soap. 

“The Infant for our crib was cut from a Sacred Heart Messenger and mounted 
on cardboard; the straw, weeds from the hillside. The Japanese had issued orders 
that the internees could not take Christmas trees from the hillside unless they lifted 
roots and all, and put the tree back in the same place after Christmas. Some of 
the young boys developed sudden deafness, and were consequently unable to under- 
stand these directions. As a result, the Maryknoll Sisters had a tree branch to use 
for their tree. 

“Christmas dinner was ‘extra special,’ the piéce de résistance being a few pieces 
of pork wrapped in a cabbage leaf; the ‘extra,’ a slice of fruit cake for which we 
all contributed something from the supplies received from the Red Cross. During 
the holiday season the camp was in quarantine for diphtheria, so our Christmas 
Masses were held outdoors.” 


Congregation of the Most Holy Cross, Everett, Washington 


The Rev. J. B. Mulgrew, O.P., of St. Albert College, Oakland, Calif., gave 
two courses in the Philosophy of Religion during the summer at St. Dominic 
Motherhouse, Everett. 

The Rev. J. L. Asturias, O.P., chaplain of Newman Hall, Seattle, conducted 
the Sisters’ annual retreat at St. Dominic's in June. The Very Rev. F. A. Pope, 
O.P., of Blessed Sacrament Priory, Seattle, gave the Ladies’. Retreat in June, and 
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also the August retreat for the Sisters. Father Pope presided at the vestition and 
profession ceremonies at St. Dominic's, August 4, on which occasion four Sisters 
renewed profession, three were invested with the holy habit, and three made first 
profession. 

The Rev. John Joseph Fulton, O.P., who is continuing his studies in Theology 
at Ottawa, Canada, was a guest at St. Dominic's during the summer. Returning 
to Seattle for the first time since his ordination in 1942, he offered his first High 
Mass, August 29, at Blessed Sacrament Church, Seattle. His mother, a resident of 
Seattle, was present, as were also many of his former teachers at the University of 
Washington. Father Fulton became a convert to Catholicism in 1935. 

During the summer, Sisters attended Seattle College, Mt. Angel College, Mt. 
Angel, Oregon; Holy Name College, Seattle, and the University of Washington. 
At present, two Sisters are attending Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Sister Mary Joseph, O.P., of St. Benedict Convent, Seattle, attended the Catholic 
Music Convention held in Chicago, October 13 to 16. 

The celebrated Polish pianist and composer, Sigismond Stojowski, honored the 
Sisters of Holy Angels Convent, Seattle, by giving a private recital at the convent, 
September 11. Many Sisters attended his series of six recitals with explanatory 
comments presented last August in Seattle. 


Congregation of the Holy Cross, Brooklyn, New York 


On May 9 and November 9, the following observed the golden jubilee of their 
religious profession: Sisters Gabrielle, Hortense, Adelgund, Domitilla, Aurelia, 
Secunda, Wilhelmina, Ida, Amata, Flavian, and Sabina. On May 20, the follow- 
ing group celebrated the silver jubilee of their religious profession: Sisters De 
Chantal, Bernardine, Petra, Marcella, Gertrude, Paul, Rosemary, Mary Ida, Therese 
Imelda, Aloysius, Georgette, Philomena, Harriet Francis, Jerome, Madeline, Petro- 
nilla, Norbertina, and Thomas Aquin. 

Sisters of the Congregation on September 13 opened the new school of St. 
Pius, Liverpool St., Jamaica, N. Y. As is customary in the diocese, only the five 
lower grades were opened so that the pupils will have an opportunity of obtaining 
a proper knowledge of their religion before passing on to the more advanced 
classes. Higher grades will be added year by year until the standard complement 
of classes is completed. Nearly three hundred children were registered and the 
Sisters received an enthusiastic welcome from the happy parents who had long lIa- 
bored for the opening of the parochial school. 


St. Cecilia Congregation, Nashville, Tennessee 


For the past seven years, the Sisters of the Congregation have conducted an 
elementary school and kindergarten at Overbrook, on the Harding Road, Nashville. 
The Sisters teaching in the school resided at St. Cecilia Convent. In September, a 
vicariate was opened at Overbrook, and the new institution was placed under the 
patronage of St. Rose of Lima. Sister Marie de Lourdes is vicaress and principal of 
the school. 

The first Mass in the chapel was celebrated by His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
William L. Adrian, D.D., on September 11. Mother Annunciata, Prioress General, 
and Sisters Reginald, Scholastica, and Mary Pius, former Prioresses General of the 
St. Cecilia Congregation, were present. 

The Nashville English Club held its annual meeting at the St. Cecilia Academy 
on October 21. The Rev. John A. Elliott, principal of the Father Ryan High 
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School, was the speaker. Sister M. Roberta, librarian of St. Cecilia Academy and 
instructor in English, was the secretary-treasurer of the English Club for the past 
two years. 

The students of St. Cecilia Academy made elaborate plans for their annual and 
successful bazaar held early in December. Proceeds from the bazaar are used to 
help support home and foreign missions. 


Sacred Heart Convent, Houston, Texas 


The Sisters are grateful to learn that the enrollment in their schools has been 
greatly increased despite war conditions. 

Sister M. Carmelita, O.P., received the Master of Arts degree from the Uni- 
versity of Texas. Her dissertation, The History of Galveston Diocese from 1847 
to 1874, was dedicated to His Excellency, the Most Rev. Christopher E. Byrne, 
D.D., LL.D., as an expression of appreciation for his fatherly kindness to the Com- 
munity during his twenty-five years as Bishop of Galveston. The observance of 
the episcopal anniversary, November 11, was held by the Sisters with due solemnity. 

The Sisters and their pupils of Holy Rosary School participated in the annual 
Rosary procession held at Holy Rosary Church on the first Sunday of October. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. F. L. Vander Hayden, O.P. 

The sixty-first anniversary of the Dominican Sisters’ coming to Galveston was 
celebrated at Sacred Heart Convent, Galveston. His Excellency, the Most Rev. 
Bishop officiated at Benediction. 

Sister M. Gregory, O.P., of Sacred Heart Academy, Galveston, accompanied 
by the present Governor of the Texas State Chapter, Miss Irene Rickert, attended 
the State Convention at Austin, October 17. Owing to gas rationing, etc., there 
was a decrease in the attendance of the Dominican Federation Sisters and delegates 
from their schools and academies. 

Mother M. Angela, O.P., Prioress General, and a large number of the Sisters 
attended the special lecture given for religious, October 19, by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Fulton J. Sheen at Incarnate Word Auditorium. 

The Sisters and their pupils attended the Pontifical Field Mass held on Octo- 
ber 31 at St. Thomas College’s stadium. The Mass was celebrated as a special 
petition for peace and for the Holy Father's safety. 


Sisters of St. Dominic, Racine, Wisconsin 


Sister M. Armella Specht, O.P., died on June 20; Sister M. Antonella Heintz, 
O.P., on September 25. May they rest in peace! 

About twenty Sisters from St. Catherine’s Convent, Racine, are attending a 
series of lectures being given by the Very Rev. William Curran, O.P., of River 
Forest. The lectures are sponsored by the Thomistic Association. 

St. Albertus College is conducting five evening courses for adults in History, 
Mathematics, English, and Romance Languages. St. Albertus School of Music, the 
Academic Center of College Supervision of the Catholic Choirmasters Correspon- 
dence Course, has an enrollment of nearly six hundred students. 


Congregation of the Most Holy Rosary, Adrian, Michigan 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. William Barry, pastor of St. Patrick’s Church, Miami 
Beach, Fla., was a recent visitor at the Motherhouse, as was also the Rev. Cyril 
W. Burke, O.P., of Barry College, Miami Shores, Fla. 
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The Rev. Edward C. LaMore, O.P., received forty students into the Third 
Order of St. Dominic on Rosary Sunday. This group and other members of the 
Siena Heights Chapter were addressed by the Rev. Francis N. Wendell, O.P., on 
October 13. 

Seumas MacManus on October 6 reviewed The Glories, the Sorrows, and the 
Hopes of Ireland for members of Siena Heights College and St. Joseph Academy. 

Local city officials were so pleased with the success of the Third War Bond 
Sale at Siena Heights College and St. Joseph Academy, that they staged a special 
program in Walsh Hall to present the bonds purchased. 

Navy Day was fittingly celebrated on the campus of Siena Heights College, 
with flag raising at dawn, and various short programs throughout the day. The 
Missa Cantata was offered in the College’s chapel by the Rev. Edward C. LaMore, 
O.P., for friends and relatives of the faculty and students. The roster included al- 
most one thousand names. 

The feast of Christ the King was observed as a day of prayer for peace. Prep- 
arations for the feast included a novena of prayers for the same intention. 


St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


The Rt. Rev. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen’s lecture, the first of the annual Erskine 
series, held on October 17, was a signal success. The Little Theatre was filled to 
capacity with a very enthusiastic audience. 

Ten Sisters of the Community received the Master's degree from Ohio State 
University at the close of the summer session. 

Cables and letters from the Sisters of the Community in China relate that all 
are well and safe at Kweilin, their new, and it is hoped, temporary home. They 
write: 

“The rent for this Chinese house staggers us, though we cannot get one 
cheaper. This one is $3,000 a month.” Writing to the Motherhouse in Columbus, 
a Columban Father elaborates further on the living conditions of the Sisters, say- 
ing, “their home is a make-shift one . . . at least it was built on the ruins of one, 
and has four wooden walls made of fresh, unseasoned wood admitting sunshine 
when the sun is so disposed to open the cracks all around, admitting the rain in 
dreadful quantities in Chapel and bedrooms before the dampness could swell up 
the crevices, and in league with the sun and rain came the good old Chinese 
wind.” 

Monsignor Romaniello has given the Sisters at Kweilin the great privilege of 
reserving the Blessed Sacrament in their small chapel. Most of their happiness 
during these trying days is found in this singular blesing. 
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